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Arr. I—A Brief Account of the Jesuits, with historical Proofs in Sup- 
port of it; tending to establish the Danger of the Revival of that 
Order to the World at large, and to the United Kingdom in parti- 
cular, Svo. Pp. 56. C.and J. Rivington. 1815. 


AmoneG the various evils, at this moment, threatening the 
vital interests of our country, few, if any, more imperiously call 
for the vigilant exertions of our legislature, than the revival of 
the order of Jesuits, by the reigning Pope, after its solemn 
abolition by Pope Clement XIV. 

It is not a little remarkable, that this religiously political. 
event has been obstinately enforced, under the tremendous de- 
nunciations of the Romish church, in direct opposition to the 
veto of catholic sovereigns, who have wisely considered it to be 
a revival incompatible with the general interests of civil society. 

Viewing this order as a college, we have to admire the stu- 
pendous pillars of learning by which it was, heretofore, sup- 
ported ; but, when we peep behind the great curtain, and be- 
hold state politicians clad in monastic humility, and sovereigns 
in the disguise of mendicants; when we see the splendours of 
science casting a false lustre over the most corrupt principles 5 
we shall find, that the crimes of this order are incorporate with 
its institution ; and, that they are more baneful to humanity, 
than the scattered evils of Pandora’s box. 

Let us, for a moment, contemplate the religious modesty of 
the Pope, in prefacing this assumption of power. By a bull, 
dated the 7th of August, 1814, his holiness sets forth, that it 
is his duty to employ all his authority to relieve the spiritual 
wants of the catholic world. He recites the revival of the or- 
der in Russia, in 1801, at the prayer of the Emperor Paul ; 
and, in Sicily, in 1804, at the desire of King Ferdinand ; and 
proceeds to state, that he should deem himself guilty of a great 
crime towards God, if, amidst the dangers of the christian re- 
public, he should neglect to employ the aids which the special 
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providence of the Almighty had yielded to his powers; and, if 
placed in the bark of St. Peter, and tossed by continual storms, 
he should refuse to employ the vigorous and experienced rowers 
who volunteer their services. 

By virtue of this specious metaphor, therefore, the holy fa- 
ther, meditating a tyranny of apostolic influence over prostrate 
bigotry, enacts, in perpetual validity, that the concessions made 
to the Jesuits in Russia and in Sicily, do extend, not only to all 
his ecclesiastical states, but to ALL oTHER sTATES! The bull 
then decrees all necessary powers to the present General of the 
society, to receive all who may desire admission to the order, 
whose members are directed to apply themselves to the educa- 
tion of youth—to direct colleges and seminaries—to hear con- 
fessions—to preach—and to administer the sacrament. The. 
order is, moreover, taken under the especial guardianship of 
the Holy See, which reserves the power of directing all that may 
be necessary to consolidate the society more and more; to 
render it stronger; and to purge it from abuses—should they 
ever creep in! 

This bull is directed to be inviolably observed in all future 
time; that it shall never be submitted to the judgment or re- 
vision of any judge, with whatever power he may be clothed— 
declaring null and void any encroachment thereon, either know- 
ingly or from ignorance; and, finally, the bull of Pope Cle- 
ment XIV. is contumaciously abrogated. 

The publication of this edict was followed by an act, ordain- 
ing the restitution of the funds, which were the patrimony of 
the Jesuits, and making compensations for their confiscated 
property. 

We will now pry a little into the origin, the constitution, and 
the laws of this society. The order of Jesuits was founded in 
1540, by Ignatius Loyola. It was his profession, and has con- 
tinued the precept of his followers, that he acted under the im- 
mediate inspiration of Heaven. Notwithstanding these high 
sounding pretensions, Pope Paul III. refused, on the represen- 
tation of a committee of cardinals appointed to the enquiry, to 
grant his approbation: for the cardinals, who foresaw the dan- 
gers, not only incidental to, but irreparable from, such an insti- 
tution, continued stedfast in their opposition. But Ignatius 
Loyola eventually removed the Pope’s scruples, by proposing, 
that, in addition to the three vows, common to all religious 
orders, namely—poverty, chastity, and monastic obedience— 
the members of his society should make a fourth vow of uncon- 
ditional obedience to the Pope; binding themselves to go 
whithersoever his holiness might command in the service of 
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teligion; and that, without requiring any support from the 
church. 

This bait was irresistible. The popish system, at that pe- 
riod, was environed by enemies; and the papal authority consi- 
derably weakened, by the revolt of many nations from the 
Romish church. The acquisition, therefore, of a society thus 
peculiarly devoted to the see of Rome, presented most alluring 
prospects; and the event fully justified the crafty anticipation. 
In less than half a century the society obtained establishments 
in every country attached to the Romish faith: they grew in 
power, encreased in wealth, and shone in learning. ‘They were 
equally celebrated by the friends, and dreaded by the enemies, 
of the Holy See; and were, confessedly, the most able, as well 
as the most enterprising order, in the church. 

To their founder is to be attributed that artful infusion of 
religious ardour, which characterizes the Jesuits. It so inter- 
mingled with their every regulation, that it diffused enthusi- 
asm; but, to Lainez and to Acquaviva—the two Generals who 
succeeded Ignatius Loyola—are to be attributed the profound 
and hypocritical policy which has since distinguished the order. 
To Lainez, in particular, they owe the Secreta Monita,* or 
secret instructions, which were unrevealed until about the 
close of the seventeenth century. An edition of this rare work, 
in the original Latin, was dedicated to Sir Robert Walpole in 
1722. As these secret instractions are difficult to procure, 
they are little known. 

The object of all other monastic societies, is to separate man 
from the world; that of the Jesuits, on the contrary, is uni- 
versal worldly activity. The General of the order was invested 
with despotic authority. His supreme will was, to each mem- 
ber, oracular; and 


‘ As the constitutions of the order vest in the General such ab- 
solute dominion over all its members, they carefully provide for 
his being perfectly informed with respect to the character and abilities 
of his subjects. Every novice who offers himself as a candidate for 
entering into the order, is obliged to manifest his conscience to 
the superior, or a person appointed by him: and is required, not 
only to confess his sins and defects, but to discover the inclina- 
tions, the passions, and the bent of his soul. ‘This manifestation 
must be renewed every six months. The society, not satisfied 





* The Secreta Menita was first discovered by Christian, Duke of Brunswick, 
when he seized the Jesuits’ college at Paderborn, in Westphalia ; the whole mys- 


tery is developed im an appendix to our pamphiet. It has made our blood run 
cold to read it, 
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with penetrating in this manner into the inmost recesses of the 
heart, directs each member to observe the words and actions of 
the novices ; they are constituted spies upon their conduct, and 
are bound to disclose every thing ul Uaaaraeie concerning them 
to the superior. In order that this scrutiny into their character 
may be as complete as possible, a long noviciate must expire, du- 
ring which they pass through the several gradations of rank in 
the society; and they must have attained the full age of thirty- 
three years before they can be admitted to take the final vows, by 
which they become professed members. By these various me- 
thods, the superiors, under whose immediate inspection the no- 
vices are placed, acquire a thorough knowledge of their dispo- 
sition and talents. Ip order that the General, who is the soul that 
animates and moves the whole society, may have under his eye 
every thing necessary to inform or direct him, the provincials and 
heads of the several houses are obliged to transmit to him regu- 
lar and frequent reports concerning the members under their in- 
spection. In these, they descend into minute details with respect 
to the character of each person, his abilities, natural or acquired, 
his temper, his experience in affairs, and the particular depart- 
ment for which he is best fitted. ‘These reports, when digested 
and arranged, are entered into registers kept for the purpose, that 
the General may, at one comprehensive view, survey the state of 
the society in every corner of the earth; observe the qualifications 
and talents of its members ; and thus select, with perfect informa- 
tion, the instruments which his absolute power can employ in 
any service for which he thinks fit to destine them.’ 


Thus trained, they were dispersed throughout the world to 
labour with unwearied zeal, in promoting the salvation of man- 
kind. They became teachers—pulpit orators—confessors ; and, 
as missionaries, they travelled to convert unbelieving nations : 
so that, at length, the novelty of this institution, as well as the 
singularity of its objects, procured them many exalted patrons. 

Towards the close of the sixteenth century, the Jesuits, un- 
remitting in their pious labours, had obtained the direction of 
the education of youth in every catholic country in Europe. 
They became confessors to monarchs, and were spiritual guides 
to almost every person of rank or power. Such advantages to 
an active and enterprising body of men are obvious. Over the 
minds which they formed in youth, they obtained ascendancy 
in riper years. They assisted in the direction of state politics; 
they were busy agents in intrigue and revolution ; and, in short, 
possessed the master-key of the human passions. 

In addition to the sources of wealth common to all religious 
orders, they obtained a special licence from the court of Rome 
to trade with the nations whom they professed to convert, 
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With this permission, they opened an extensive commerce 
with the two Indies; and, “eventually, acquired a sovereignty 
in the southern continent of America, where they reigned over 
some hundred thousands of subjects. 

Thus empowered, and swayed by one ardent, unalterable 
principle—the spirit of attachment to their order—they pro- 
pagated a SYSTEM OF RELAXED AND PLIANT MORALITY—very 
accommodating, in its tenets, to the frailties of man. This new 
system justified vice—tolerated human imperfections—and au- 
thorised the daring of the crafty politician, under this diaboli- 
cal maxim, that the ‘END sanctified the MEANS !’ 

And this refinement of policy, we believe, is pretty well un- 
derstood at the present day: ragged rogues are hanged; 
whereas, embroidered villany experiences a very different order 
of exaltation. We could find it in our hearts to digress a little 
here; but the majesty of Law frowns upon our temerity, and 
we make our silent bow, with overawed humility. 


‘ As the prosperity of the order was intimately connected with 
‘the preservation of the papal authority, the Jesuits influenced by 
the same principle of attachment to the interests of their society, 
have been the most zealous patrons of those doctrines which tend 
to exalt ecclesiastical power on the ruins of civil government. ‘They 
have attributed to the court of Rome a jurisdiction, as extensive 
and absolute as was claimed by the most presumptuous pontiffs in 
the dark ages. They have contended for the entire independence - 
of ecclesiastics on the civil magistrates. They have published such 
tenets concerning the duty of opposing princes, who were enemies to the 
catholic faith, as countenanced the most atrocious crimes, and tended to 
dissolve all the ties which connect suljects with their rulers. 

‘ As the order derived both reputation and authority, from the 
zeal with which it stood forth in defence of the Romish church 
against the attacks of the Reformers, its members, proud of this 
distinction, have considered it as their peculiar function to combat 
the opinions, and to check the progress of, the protestants. They have 
made use of every art, and have employed every weapon, against 
them: they have set themselves in opposition to every gentle or 
tolerating measure in their favour: they have incessantly stirred up 
against them all the rage of ecclesiastical and civil persecution.’ 


If this our sketch of the laws, polity, and genius of this 
formidable and ambitious order, has awakened curiosity to be 
more fully instructed in their political constitution, their never- 
sleeping demon of intrigue, and their arrogated power, we re- 
commend an attentive perusal of the well- wrought narrative 
before us: and we, more especially, offer to the public con- 
sideration, the development of the secret institutions of this 
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elevated body, the mysterious records of which they produced 
in court, pending the prosecution carried on against their so- 
ciety in France and Portugal. These are most important ; for, 
previously to that epoch, so impenetrable was their mystery, 
that although the society were diffused throughout the world, 
no member had, for nearly two centuries, ever betrayed the 
secrets of his order; and this concealment, strange as it 
may appear, was even connived at by the several courts of 
judieature, before whom they had, occasionally, refused to ex- 
pose their grand arcana. 

At length, the pernicious spirit of their constitution wrought 
its own destruction. It had long been obnoxious to some of 
the leading powers of Europe: the Emperor Charles V. found 
it expedient to check their progress in his dominions. James 
I. in 1604, expelled them by proclamation from England. In 
1606, they were dismissed from Venice. In 1759, from Por- 
tugal. In 1764, from France. In 1767, from Spain and 
Sicily; and, finally, they were abolished by Pope Clement XIV. 
in 1773. 

Shall we not, therefore, proclaim, that it is the bounden 
duty of our representatives in parliament, to protest against a 
HOLY ASSOCIATION, composed of fanatical blood-hounds, whose 
religious maxims it is, to prowl throughout the habitable globe, 
searching for whom they may devour. 

In vain does the pious Pope, clothing his patronage in po- 
litical sanctity, assure us, that his bull promises more, for the 
future good of Europe, than any event of the last twenty 
years: that Clement XIV. was a weak and imbecile prelate, 
partly flattered, and partly menaced, into an act of. self-des- 
truction, in the abolition of his best bulwark—the society of 
Jesuits: and, finally, that had the Jesuits rengained, the 
French revolution, with all its excesses, would never have oc- 
curred. 

Men of common understanding, -and reflecting qualities, 
are not to be cheated of their senses by delusion, however 
pompous in its decoration. We will not enter into any his- 
torical detail of remote religious warfare ; we will not exhibit 
the Book of Martyrs, in confirmation of the horrors of a 
catholic yoke; we will not analyze the Romish faith, or attack 
the devotion of its zealots—but, we will ask, and peremptorily 
too, if it be meet, that our representatives should sleep, while 
the prelude is in active preparation to a future enaction of some 
bloody national tragedy ? 

Shall parliament be silent while this bull decrees, in PER- 
PETUAL VALIDITY, TO ALL STATES, an extension of the papal 
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patronage—under protestant protection? The Jesuits are, 
even at this hour, establishing themselves in our empire, and 
have found advocates in our press. Is parliament unread in 
history? Is it unknown to them, that when the Jesuits 
flourished, they so flourished in treason, in sedition, and in 
assassination; never forgetting their fundamental principle, 
that the ‘ END SANCTIFIED THE MEANS!’ Must we tell the 
Lords and Commons, that this society is an universal monarchy, 
of which the General is the supreme, so confirmed in 1591 by 
the Pope? That this General, or, more properly, this des- 
potic sovereign, possesses, independently even of the Pope, 
unlimited controul over the person, conduct, conscience, 
of every member: that he elects professors, superintends all 
colleges, and decides, without chapter or other judicial form, 
on all controversies; makes contracts without the privity 
of his society, dissolves all engagements, nullifies all acts at 
his sole pleasure: that he arrogates supremacy over all other 
religious orders, and, most especially, directs and aids the 
horrors of the inquisitorial power ? 

Our limits do not permit us to recount the miseries which 
have arisen, in all countries, from the secular spirit, cruel per- 
secution, and restless intrigues, of this detestable society ; 
but we may, briefly, state, that towards the close of the fif- 
teenth century, the ruler of the Jesuits was president of the 
Council of Sixteen, which gave impule to the league formed 
in Paris; and, thence, throughout France. Matthieu and 
Auger, both Jesuits, were confessors to Henri IIl.; the re- 
sult of this league was the murder of that monarch, in 1589, 
by Clement, a Jesuit. During the three months’ siege of 
Paris, it was estimated, that one hundred thousand souls pe- 
rished by famine, and by the sword, in opposing * Henri IV.- 


‘ The reign of Queen Elizabeth affords a succession of their 
plots : Parsons and Campion, the Jesuits, first stirred up sedition 
and revolt. The latter, with Sherwin and Bryant, were convicted 
on the clearest evidence, in 1581. Parsons, who escaped to 
Rome, never ceased for eighteen years to libel the first person- 
ages of England, and disturb the public tranquillity: his inter- 








* When this prince was proclaimed, he was a protestant ; and, according to 
De Thou, had experienced a narrow escape from the Jesuits and the Inquisition. 
The rebellion was at their instigation. Barriere, Chastel, and Ravilliac were 
trained to attempt the assassination of Henri IV. ; the latter succeeded. Cou- 
drette shews, that the Jesuits prepared chambers, partially darkened, into 
which the appearances of infernal beings were introduced, and other devices 
gontrived, by which the minds of their disciples were wrought up, from the 
contemplation of scenes of horror, to the commission of acts of horror! 
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cepted letters prove his activity in the invasion intended for us, 
and he strove to excite partizans in England to favour the attempt, 
invariably representing the Queen as an usurper and a heretic. In 
1584, Parri was executed, who confessed that he had been insti- 
gated, first by Palmio, a Jesuit, at Venice, afterwards by the 
Jesuits at Lyons, and finally, by those of Paris, to assassinate 
the Queen, the last of whom took his confession, and gave him 
the sacrament, on his dev oting himself to that act. Crichton, a 
Jesuit, who had been trying in Scotland, in vain, to engage the 
king, with the Pope and king of Spain, to dethrone Elizabeth, 
persuaded Bousse (who was an agent of Spain in distributing 
money in Scotland) to assassinate har, but without effect. The 
parliament, in 1585, passed an act forbidding all persons to har- 
bour Jesuits. Elizabeth wrote, with her own hand, to Henri 
Ill. of France, after the conspiracy against her life, informing 
him that the Jesuits had contrived it, ‘ who,’ says she, ‘ hold it 
meritorious to kill a sovereign whom the Pope has deposed ;’ and 
she then warns him against them, and he would have done well 
if he had observed her caution.’ 


In 1592, Patrick Cullen, at the instigation of Holt, a 
Jesuit (from whom he had, previously, received absolution, 
and the sacrament) came to England to assassinate Elizabeth. 
He published a book to prove, that it was ‘ PERMITTED BY THE 
LAW, AS WELL AS ACCEPTABLE TO GOD, TO MURDER PRINCES 
HOSTILE TO THE ROMISH CHURCH ! ’ 

The Queen, by her proclamation dated 15th November, 

1602, states, that ‘ the Jesuits had fomented plots against her 
person, excited her subjects to revolt, provoked foreigu princes 
to compass her death, engaged in all affairs of state, and, by 
their language and writings, had undertaken to dispose of her 
crown.’ 
- A memorial presented to the people during this reign, and 
preserved by De Thou, states that, ‘ their political ambition 
had set a price upon kingdoms, and put up crowns to sale ; 
that they had libelled the magistracy, written seditious letters, 
and published various volumes, against the legitimate succes- 
sion of the throne.’ 

Lucius enumerates five separate conspiracies of the Jesuits 
against James I. before he had reigned one year; and that mo- 
narch, in his proclamation of 22d February, 1604, names the 
Jesuits who had fomented them. 

When Guy Fawkes * was examined before the council, he 





* Consult ‘ Actio in Proditores,’ drawn up by our judges ; the state trials of 


that time; the History of De Thou, or, the ‘ Jesuites Criminels de Leze 
Majeste.’ 
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replied, ‘he was moved only by religion, and for conscience 
sake ; denying the king to be his lawful sovereign, m respect he 
was a heretic.’ A perusal of the state trials of that day will 
satisfy the most incredulous, that the gunpowder plot was the 
premeditated act of the Jesuits. 

In the time of the civil wars, Pope Urban VIIL, in a letter 
to the vice-provincial of the order cf the Jesuits, sets forth, 
‘there was, then, good hope of the revival of the catholic 
cause in England, and the extinction of the protestant faith ; 
which,’ he adds, ‘on the authority of our holy ehair, is mere 
heresy :’ and he commands, that all good catholics should be 
aiding in the war, with their persons and property, and that 
they should receive various indulgences, such as the power of 
releasing others from purgatory, &c. and, if any should be 
killed, they would be placed in the martyrology. 

But, shall a people, professing moral opinions, and obeying 
religious worship, TaciTLy adopt this revival of a society, that 
acknowledged no laws, human or divine ? 

Had the infidel Emperor of France maintained his iron crown 
and his bloody sceptre, would the Pope have dared to propose 
the resurrection of the Jesuits to him, who rooted out the In- 
quisition ? No!—and, when history records the black kalendar 
of Bonaparte’s crimes, it will, also, irradiate his memory with this 
solitary act of justice to enslaved humanity. In speaking of this 
fallen Colossus, we apply the word infidel to his name, for well 
has he merited the distinction. 

It is related, and believed too, that Napoleon, turning sud- 
denly from a bishop, with whom he was in conversation, and 
pointing to the Liliputian King of Rome at play, said, * my 
lord, do you suppose that little being has a soul?’ Now, if 
this be not sufficient to warrant our expression, let us revert to 
that part of the infidel’s policy, which, not only enslaved 
fathers, but placed their children under his immediate disposal. 
In vain did mothers throng, in frantic assemblies, from. the 
extremities of the empire, to demand the sons which tyranny 
had torn from their embrace. Napoleon placed those children 
in schools, where they were taught, by beat of drum, every 
species of irreligion, debauchery, contempt for the domestic 
virtues, and a blind obedience to his sovereign will. By means 
like these, he did more for the corruption of the human race, 
in the short space of ten years, than all the tyrants of Rome 
did, collectively, from Nero down to the last persecutor of the 
christians. The principles on which he founded his govern- 
ment passed from himself into every class of society ; fora 
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wicked administration disseminates vice, as a wise government 
cherishes virtue, and either will pervade the people. 

With irreligion, a taste for every enjoyment or expense 
above their means, and a contempt of moral ties, the spirit of 
adventure, of violence, and of oppression, descended from the 
throne into private families. A little more of such a monstrous 
reign, and France would have become a den of robbers. 

And yet, under Napoleon the Great—the infidel Napoleon— 
this pious Pope would not, in the name of God! have dared to 
revive the order of the Jesuits. 

Now, that the world is FREE, the FETTERING policy of his 
Holiness is equally paramount and self evident. It aims at the 
certain support and extension of the catholic cause; but, as 
neither the constitution nor principles of these people are 
changed in their new organization, their crimes will be the 
same. It is, therefore, the imperative duty of all nations to 
protest, in a way that shall be heard, against the reception of 
such men into the bosoms of civil society; and it is, more espe- 
cially, the duty of Great Britain to raise her authoritative voice 
against the re-introduction of a yoke, which had proved too 
heavy to be borne by our forefathers. 

Parliament is not called upon to enact new, but to enforce 
old laws. The previous step should be prompt and decisive— 
we mean, that of the public and immediate dismissal of the 
Jesuits now within the United Kingdom, with strong penalties 
against their future introduction. Finally— 


‘ The present Pope has been unable to resist the temptation 
which so fair a prospect has presented, and has therefore sum- 
moned that order from the obscurity into which the miseries and 
curses of a world had driven it; and has assigned to it, as its an- 
cient and most powerful auxiliary, the holy inquisition. Let us 
not be deceived: these are measures of no trifling import to pro- 
testant Ene sland, whatever may be asserted to th: it effect by her 
deluded friends, or her secret enemies. 

‘ To the nation at large, I would say, you are free and happy; 
but you are only one or the other, as you determine to wear no 
hes shackles: for popery and arbitrary power have ever gone, 
and ever ge go, hand in hand. 'Tothe parliament in particular, I 
would si > gin the prophetical language of Pasquier, when ad- 
hondent the parliament of Paris in 1564, as reported by De Thou) 
** You, yourselves, who now tolerate the Jesuits, even you, if you 
continue that course, will reproach yourselves, when it is too 
late, with your mistaken credulity; when you shall behold the 
deploratle consequences of your pliancy, in the overthrow of all 
public order and tranquillity, not only in this country, but through- 
out the whole christian world.” 
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Art. Il.—Specimens of the Classic Poets, in a Chronological Series, 
from Homer to Tryphiodorus ; with Biographical and Critical Notices. 
By Cuartes A. Exton. 3 vols. 8vo. Pp. 416, 403, 391. 
Baldwin. 1814. 


Ir would be worthy of philosophical enquiry, why the mind 
of a nation should have its seasons of literary productiveness 
and barrenness: why the tract of poetry, in particular, should, 
at one time, lie fallow, and, at another, poug forth its letas se- 
getes in such profusion as to ‘burst the garners.’ A spirit of 
emulous imitation does not seem adequate,to solve the pro- 
blem. We should rather explain it by political causes, acting 
on the mass of intellect, and producing a general excitement 
and activity. These causes may be of a very different nature in 
different ages and countries. The free and energetic character 
of a republic communicated its elasticity and fire to the fancy 
of a Lucretius and a Catullus. The pleasure of repose from 
civil discords, and the freshness of interest attendant on a new 
dynasty, fostered the graces of Horace, and breathed an ex- 
quisite delicacy in the effusions of Tibullus. The Reformation, 
which agitated Europe from the palace to the cottage, effected 
a crisis in the human mind favourable to the creation of a Shake- 
speare and his compeers. Similar have been the results of the 
French Revolution. Poetry has raised her wings for a bolder 
and more excursive flight; and, however we may be disposed 
to laugh at occasional affectation and studied eccentricity, we 
mean not to deny that the number of poets of eminence, whose 
works awaken the almost hourly interest of the age in which 
we live, constitute a very remarkable era in the fertility of na- 
tional genius. 

The crop of poets is accompanied by an equal harvest of trans- 
lators: a class of writers, whom it is invariably the custom to de- 
cry; although both Dryden and Pope derive, perhaps, their larg- 
est popularity from their translations of Virgil and Homer. In 
the Georgics, Warton has been eclipsed by Sotheby: Moore, 
in Anacreon, has left Fawkes, Broome, and Addison, and all 
but Cowley, or perhaps Stanley, halting behind him: Dryden 
has been often rivalled, we do not think often excelled, by Gif- 
ford and Hodgson: West and Pye have met with competitors in 
Girdlestone and Bannister: and our pen is scarcely dry from 
commenting on Claudian in blank verse, and Lucretius in 
rhyme, when a still bolder candidate starts forward, who, not 
content with plucking a single classic apple, has fairly ‘ robbed 
the whole tree.’ 

Notwithstanding the fastidious prejudice felt by scholars 
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with regard to translations, we hail the continuance of this 
spirit among our writers, for three reasons: firstly, the power of 
poetical translation is one of our national distinctions as a lite- 
rary people: Perrault qualified himself to form his ‘ Paralléle 
des anciens et des modernes,’ by reading Homer and Sophocles 
in French prose: and it is only in the present age that De 
Lisle has emancipated his countrymen from the reproach of 
drudging through a similar horrible parody of the melodious 
Virgil: secondly, it is in vain to tell a man, who is pinioned 
half the day behind a desk or a counter, that he must learn 
Greek and Latin, or do without Anacreon and Horace; and 
we are by no means disposed to wish that our bankers, and 
merchants, and shopkeepers, may talk only of debit and credit, 
of invoices and bills of parcels: and thirdly, we hail it as laying 
the basis of some sort of counteraction to the excess of original 
poetry, displaying itself in a variety of glaring and fantastic 
forms, like the figures on an Indian screen, and dazzling and 
seducing the judgment by the quaintness of their nov elty. 

Tn this view of the subject, if in no other, we think the work 
before us promises to be useful, not merely in recalling the 
public taste to examples of simple and unconstrained grandeur, 
of chaste and easy elegance, but in tracing the deviations from 
a severe and classical taste through parts of warm but unchas- 
tised imaginations, through the Ovids and the Lucans, the Dar- 
wins and the Southeys, of antiquity. 

Mr. Elton has before translated the Theogony and the Shield 
of Hesiod in blank verse; and in the preface to the ‘ Speci- 
mens,’ he enters into a defence of that structure of rhythm. 
Of this metrical controversy we shall keep clear; but we sup- 
pose that no reader would desire that the following version 
should be rhymed : 

? 
© he said: but then a cloud 
Of blackest sorrow on Liiertes fell: 
With both his hands he snatch’d the burning dust, 
And strew'd it on his hoary head, and groan’d 
Deep from his heart. Ulysses’ soul was moved 
Within him, and the sharp and throbbing breath 
Thrill'd to his nostrils, as he look’d upon 
The father whom he lov'd. Sudden he leap'd 
Upon his neck, and kiss’d and clasp’d him round, 
And cried, ‘‘ 1—I am he—my very self— 
He whom thou seck’st, my father !"—P. 53. 


This has all the ardour of Pope, with a nicer fidelity, and far 
more easiness of style than is attained by Cowper. 
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Mr. Elton supports the notion, which is also in vogue with 
the German critics, that the Iliad and Odyssey are a patch work 
of heroic songs. He, apparently, even leans to the belief, that 
they consist of desultory rhapsodies of rival bards; and that 
the very existence of Homer is problematical. Homer may, 
indeed, be a fictitious name; yet the poems may still be the 
productions of a single individual. But this translator admits, 
that the name of a poet might as naturally have been preserved 
by oral tradition as the poems themselves. This concession 
offers a strong presumption in favour of the reality of such a 
person as Homer. If Mr. Elton mean only to deny that Ho- 
mer celebrated his poem continuously, and without any pauses 
of intermission, the manners of the times will bear him out in 
the conclusion, that it was composed, as it was sung, by fits 
and snatches, in such portions as the occasion required; but 
that the Iliad, at least, could not well have been the composi- 
tion of more bards than one, unless they were confederated like 
our Cumberlands and Sir James Bland Burgesses, seems evi- 
dent from the consistency respecting Achilles, who is always 
kept in view, though not immediately in action; and of whom, 
during his absence from battle or council, we are from time 
to time artfully reminded. 

If it be true, that beauty, more powerfully than their stars, 
leads poor women astray, Mr. Elton is unquestionably right in 
his surmise, that Sappho was handsome. Besides, Ovid’s 
epistle testifies 

omni que & parte placebam, 
Sed tum precipue cum sit amoris opus. 


Phaon, then, however he got loose, had once been caught, and 
by something more than the trickling of a lute. Her poetry 
is well characterized as the poetry of impulse, ‘simple, vehe- 
ment, rich in images, sparing in words ;’ and such is the trans- 
lation : 


That man is like a God to me, 
Who sitting face to face with thee, 
Shall hear thee sweetly speak and see 
Thy laughter’s gentle blandishing. 
’Tis this astounds my trembling heart : 
I see thee, lovely as thou art : 
My fluttering words in murmurs start, 
My broken tongue is faltering. 
My flushing skin the fire betrays, 
That through my blood electric strays ; 
My eyes seem darkening as I gaze, 
My ringing ears re-echoing. 
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Cold from my forehead glides the dew : 
A shuddering tremour thrills me through : 
My cheek a green and yellow hue: 
All gasping, dying, languishing.’ 


The phrase xAwporspy roras, which Philips has omitted, is, we 
think, most happily paraphrased: this is the love-sick pale- 
ness, the pallor amantuim, of Horace, tinged with the herbd, 
instead of the viold. We agree with the translator, that ¢ jea- 
lousy’ is here out of the question. In the ‘Ode to Venus,’ is 
a stanza which we have seldom seen equalled in airy elegance 
of expression : 


« O’er shadowy earth, before my sight, 
Thy dainty sparrows wheel’d their flight : 
Their balanced wings in ether’s light, 

Were quivering to and fro, 


In Anacreon, Mr. Elton, as compared with Moore, comes 
nearer to the original in classic simplicity, while he is not at all 
inferior in the glow and bloom of diction. 

It is plausibly contended that the moderns have blundered 
most egregiously in looking for fury and enthusiasm among the 
odes remaining of Pindar, and that the torrent numbers de- 
scribed by Horace were the lost dithyrambics. Mr. Elton’s 
stanza of uncertain rhymes has more of the Pindaric melody, 
than the rounded regular strophes of West; and, if compared 
either with West or Gray, his description of the eagle lulled by 
music will be read with something more than passive appro- 
bation. 


« The monarch eagle then hangs down 

On either side his flagging wing, 

And on Jove's scepire rocks with slumbering head : 
Hovering vapours darkling spread 

O’er his ‘arch'd beak and veil his filmy eye: 
Thou pour’st a sweet mist from thy string ; 
And as thy music’s thrilling arrows fly, 

He feels soft sleep effuse 

From every pore its balmy stealing dews, 

And heaves his ruffied plumes in slumber’s ecstacy.’ 


The Orphean poems have by some been ascribed to Pytha- 
goras, though both Stobeus and Suidas assign them to the 
soothsayer Onomacritus. But the Argonautics and the hymns 
certainly appear to us the productions of a different hand, if 
not of a different era; and as the existence of certain ancient 
poems, under the title of Orphic, cannot be disputed, we are 
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inclined to concur in the opinion, that some of these pieces are 
genuine fragments, of a date long anterior to the time of Sisis- 
tratus. The Alexandrines of our old heroic poets suit admi- 
rably with the bardic epopea of the Thracian. The following 
has all the wildness of an Orphic strain: 


‘ Hear me, thou! for ever whirling round the rolling heavens on 
high, 

Thy far-travelling orb of splendour midst the whirlpools of the 
sky ! 

Hear effulgent Jove and Bacchus! father both of earth and sea; 

Sun, all-various! golden beaming! all things teeming out of thee !” 


If this fragment be authentic, it throws considerable light on 
the old Grecian theology. Among the hymns is one of such 
venerable sublimity, that we are staggered at the mental phe- 
nomenon of an unassisted heathen forming such awfully ma- 
jestic conceptions of the Deity. The access of the ethnic theo- 
gonists to the Jewish records, jealously guarded as they have 
ever been, is, we think, completely hypothetical; and the 
‘ presumptive arguments,’ which Mr. Elton imagines may be 
‘drawn from their systems and writings,’ may be found chime- 
rical. Undoubtedly, there are lines which remind us of the 
Israelitish psalmist : 


‘ He stretches his right hand 
To th’ uttermost bounds of ocean, and the root 
Of mountains trembles at his touch.’ 


But who would not suspect the interpolation of a lettered Jew, 
when he reads so amazing a passage as the following ? 


‘ So speaks the love 
Of ancient wisdom: so the man, who sprang 
Forth from the cradling waters speaks ; who took 
The double tables of the law from God ! 


Some of the translators of Theocritus have stumbled upon 
blunders for which school boys would be flogged. In the 
‘Amaryllis,’ the old fortune-teller, Agrao, or as Heinsius 
shrewdly corrects it, « ypaim, the old woman is spoken of as 
a mpay moorvyzvce magasSaris. Our craniological lecturer, Dr. 
Spurzheim, should examine the skull of the man who could 
suppose these words to mean, that she had been at work ina 
harvest field at so much a day! In the ‘Syracusan Gossips,’ 
Praxinoe, while chiding the maid for laziness, tartly observes, 
mi yarzas wadranos yontovts xadevdev: and this has been tutned 
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into a grave direction to go and drive the cats off the bed! It 
is no great compliment to Mr. Elton, to say that he has avoid- 
ed blunders for which school boys would have been whipped. 


« A fortune-t lling: crone late held my fee, 
And shook the sieve, and cull'd the grain for me.’—P. 249. 


* You've grown dainty, jade : 
Here; place it, wench: ‘ eats love to sleep on cushions.’ —P. 253. 


This dialogue is the happiest adaptation of loose blank verse 
which we have met with since the Terence of Colman. 

Of Apollonius Rhodius, Mr. Elton remarks, ‘ If the sublime 
be the characteristic of Homer, the romantic is that of Apol- 
lonius: and in nature and tenderness he need not shun a com- 
parison even with Homer. No poet has ever excelled the 
Rhodian in the refined display of female character, in the gay 
amenities, the modest reserves, the delicate artifices, the con- 
flicting uncertainties, and the poignant sensibilities of female 
love. Dido is but a feeble copy of the interesting aud im- 
passioned Medea.’ 

This opinion has our unequivocal concurrence. We admire 
the Phédre of Racine; but we should never dream of compar- 

-ing her with the Monimia of Otway: and such, and in exactly 
the same degree, is the superiority of Medea to Dido. For 
the strange neglect of the poet of Rhodes we can only account 
by that fashion im literature which spread wheresoever the 
Roman eagles flew, and deserted the muses of Greece for 
those of Latium. 

The returning love of life in the moment of self-devotion to 
death, is thus beautifully touched: 


* She loosed the casket’s fastenings; with ill hap 
Gathering the mortal herbs, when suddenly 
Came o'er her mind a horror of the grave. 

Long time she mus’d in doubt ; life’s pleasing cares 
In smiling vision flitted on her sight : 

She thought upon the pleasures that are found 
Among the living: she remember’d her 

Of the gay playmates of her virgin hours : 

The sun more pleasant in her fancy shone 

Than ere his light had been; and more and more 
Her fondness grew for each remember'd thing.’ 


The artless nature of the following passage is alone equalled 


by its exquisite grace: both are faithfully retained in the grans- 
lation : 
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‘So said the youth : with admiration high 
Gilding-hisspeech. But she, her eyes east down, 
Smiled with enchanting sweetness: all her’ soul 
Melted within her, of his words of praise 
Enamour'd. Then she fix’d, full opposite, 

Her eyes upon him, at a loss what word 
She first should speak, yet wishing in a breath 
To utter all her fond impetuous thoughts : 
And with spontaneous act she took the drug 
From forth her fragrant girdle’s folds, and he 
Received it at her hands, elate with joy: 
And she had drawn the spirit from her breast 
Had he but asked it, sighing out her'soul 

. Into his bosom. So from Jason’s head, 
Waving with yellow locks, love lighten’d forth 
A lambent flame, and snatch’d the darted rays 
That trembled from his eyes. Her inmost soul 
Floating in bliss, she all dissolved away ; 
As dew on roses in the morning’s beams 
Evaporating melts. So stood they both, 
And bent in bashfulness their eyes on earth, 
Then glanced them on each other : while their brows 
Smiled joyous in serenity of love.’ 





Yet we cannot give up Virgil entirely to the stern anathema 
of Mr. Elton, nor allow him to be degraded from the epic rank 
down to the descriptive poets. Even in his pastorals, the 
splendour of epic sentiment is, we think, continually struggling 
to break forth: nor can we forget the frantic inspiration of the 
sibyl of Cuma, nor the lofty daringness of Camilla. 

As Mr. Elton seems to please himself in the pastoral strains 
of Virgil, we shall select a passage from the first Bucolic, 
which strikes us as extremely elegant, notwithstanding some- 
thing of a Darwinian cast. 





* Blessed old man ! here, midst familiar streams, 
You'll breathe the cool, where twilight foliage gleams ; 
There from the hedge-row of the neighbouring ground 
The bees, like swarms of Hybla, hovering round, 
As o'er the willow’s flowery cones they creep, 
Shall with soft whisperings soothe thee into sleep. 
On air-hung rock the vine-dresser shall sing, 
And hoarse thy brood of woodland pigeons ring ; 
And from th’ aerial elm the turtle still 
Shall sob the murmur of her moaning bill.’ . 


We cannot pause on the amatory poets nor on the satirists : 
though both have ample justice done them by the ney de- 
Crit. Rev. Vou. L. March, 1815. 2H 
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licate and nervous pen of the present translator. The most 
valuable part of the work consists in copious selections from 
authors of the latter ages, with whom the generality of readers 
are but imperfectly acquainted, and who, therefore, appear 
with all the gloss and vividness of novelty. 

It is to the glory of Greece that ancient poetry rose and set 
in the lustre of her incomparable language. The genius of 
Rome in her decline shows ‘ like the glimmering of a waxen 
flame,’ contrasted with the radiance of the Greek poets in the 
fourth and sixth centuries. : 

Oppian is the epic poet of hunters and fishers. His paint- 
ings have often the grandeur and spirit of a Snyders. His 
rapid and vehement manner of narration is well imitated in the 
chase of the bear. 


* Now, all disposed with seemly care and art, 

A clanging trumpet makes the forest start. 

Leaps from her den the bear with yelling cry, 

And growling glares, with fierceness in her eye. 
Close round the savage press the hunter rout, 

With phaianx rush, with tumult, trump, and shout. 
She, starting from the throng, in giddy flight 
Makes for the lawn, that opening gleams in sight : 
They, with shrill halloo, wave the shaggy twine, 
And agitate the many-coloured line. 

She sad, perplex’d, and stupified with fear, 
Bounds to and fro, and reels with deafen'd ear : 
The crowd, the trump, the shout, the horn assail, 
The panic-waving cord, the whistling gale : 

The feathery tufts, high-brandish’d to and fro, 
And wings shrill-rustling as the breezes blow.’ 


An incident of contrast is artfully introduced, during the 
harpooning of the whale, which could only have occurred to a 


genuine poet. 


‘ Their hoarse-resounding clamour fills the gale : 
Some shepherd feeding in the distant vale 

His woolly flock, or goatherd starts to hear, 

Or hunter of the forest holds his spear ; 

Or woodman, as his axe the pine-tree fells, 
Astonish’d listens in the mountain dells.’’ 


Quintius of Smyrna, surnamed Calaber, from the MS. 
having been found in a monastery of Calabria, is interesting as 
the continuator of Homer’s tale of Troy. He sings the chival- 
rous exploits of Memnon and his Athiopians; of Penthi- 
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silea and her Amazons. There is much of spirited grace in 
the Amazonian queen’s crossing Achilles and Ajax: and her 
challenge to them has an air of female bravado, which heightens 
the truth of the character. 


‘ Them when the war-skill’d Amazon descried, 
Hot rushing through the fearful press of war 
Like beasts of prey, she sprang before them both 
Like to a panther of the woods. 

Come now ; approach me nearer; so be taught 
What vigour swells the breast of Amazons.’ 


Her death is beautifully related; and the brutal scoffs of 
Achilles over her dead body are no less characteristic, than the 
selfish compunction awakened by a sight of her handsome fea- 
tures, when he has drawn off her helmet, is a natural trait in 
the hero of a semi-barbarous age. 


* Achilles’ self 
Was cut with anguish to the very heart 
That he had slain her: nor the heavenly maid 
Led as a bride to his own Thessaly. 


The episode of Paris and CEnone; the husband begging his 
life of the woman he had deserted, and the wife implacably 
revengeful, and too late repentant, is highly dramatic and 
affecting. 

The ‘ Dionysiacs’ of Nonnus, the Egyptian, form a web of 
mythological adventures, tissued with gorgeous and romantic 
poetry. Nicoea, the huntress, might have appeared in the 
train of the ‘ Fairy Queen,’ 


‘In a cave, 

Arch’d in the natural rock, her mansion was 
Midst desert hill-crags inaccessible : 
And oft, o’erwearied by the running chase, 
She sate beside the panthers; or, beneath 
The hollow rock, in mid-noon, lay at length, 
Where the recumbent lioness had teem’d 
With her young lion: but the gentle beast 
Smooth’d its rough brows in blandishment, and lick’d 
The maiden’s limbs, and sheath’d its bending claws 
That mangled not her flesh : the dreadful mouth 
E’en of the littering lioness, those jaws 
Devouring, like a dog’s, in querulous joy 
Skim'd, fondly moaning with forbearing lips, 
And touch’d her without harm.’ He 

2 
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Orpheus and Muszeus seem to be the Rowleys of antiquity. 
The author of the‘ Hero and Leander,’ be he who he ‘may; 
deserves a niche in, Chaucer’s ‘ House of Fame,’ beside 
€ Venus’ Clerke Ovide.’ What can be more prettily feminine 
than the attitude of the enamoured Hero? 


« Speechless the virgin stood, with downcast eye, 
And veil’d her cheek, that glowed with modesty : 
With tip-toe step she lightly paced the ground, 
And bashful clipp’d her folded mantle round? 


, We cannot,;resist the temptation of another extract,, of 
which it may, be said, ‘ accipies meros amores.’ . 


© His beauteous limbs disrobing, while he said, 

He roll’d his folded vestments round his héad, 
Sprang from the shore at one adventurous leap, 
And cast his body midst the rolling deep. 

Strait towards the gleaming torch he clave the sea, 
The ship, the rower, and the helmsman he. 

Th enlightening damsel on the turret high 

While with dread gust the winds of night swept by, 
Screen’d with hér robe the flame ; till now, nigh spent, 
Leander Climb’ the harbouring shore's ascent. 

She on the threshold met, and silent round 

Her panting spouse, her arms embracing wound. 
Foam drizzling from his locks, within the tower 
She led him to her secret virgin bower 

Deck'd fora bride: with smoothing hand she skims 
The.clinging brine-drops from, his trickling limbs ; 
With rosy fragrant oils his body layes, 

And drowns in sweets the briny-breathing waves ; 
On high-heap’d couch, then, breathless as he lies, 
Entwines around him, and enamoured cries,’ &c. 


It was said by old Mr. Hiles of Eton, ‘ the ever memorable,’ 
while in company with Suckling, Davenant, and Ben Jonson, 
that if they would produce any single topic finely treated by 
any one of the ancients, he would underiake to show some- 
thing upon the same subject, at least as well written by Shak- 
speare. Let any remarkable passage of a classic be selected 
from the bulky tomes of ‘ the British Translators,’ and we may 
venture to promise, that it shall be found at least as well trans- 
lated by Mr. Elton. The benefit of the work to literature will, 
we think, extend beyond the mere English reader. The Au- 
gustan scholar, who like a professor of Laputa, keeps one eye 
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elevated to originals, and the other deprest in scorn on trans- 
lators, must ‘permit us to act the part of flappers on this oc- 
casion; and ‘to remind him, that even in the brazen and iron 
ages of classic poetry, he may find, here and there, a vein of 
silver, and sometimes of gold. 








Art. HJ.—A New Mathematical and Philosophical Dictionary ; com- 
prising an Explanation of the. Terms and Principles of pure and 
mixed Mathematics, and such Branches of Natural Philosophy as are 
susceptible of Mathematical Investigation. With Historical Sketches 
of the Rise, Progress, and present State of the several Departments of 
these Sciences, and an Account of the Discoveries and Writings of 
the most celebrated Authors, both ancient and modern. By PeTer 
Bartow, of the Royal Military Academy, Woolwich, Author of an 
Elementary Investigation of the Theory of Numbers, &c. &c. &es 
Large octavo. G: and 8, Robinson. 1914. 


Tuis elegant and very valuable work is arranged with taste, 
digested by science, and compiled with judgment. New 
principles and new subjects of investigation, as properly ob- 
served. by Mr. Barlow, will not be expected in a work, pro 
fessing to detail the discoveries and improvements of preceding 
writers; but, different methods of illustration, present them- 
selves to different minds, and. peculiar opmions give peculiar 
arrangement and classifications to the same studies. A de- 
viation, therefore, from any esteemed model of science, is not 
to be construed into an obtrusive attempt to display novelty at 
the expense of simplicity and truth, but, to a noble emulation, 
in offering new lights upon the most intricate and abstruse 
subjects. 

It appears, that. Mr. Barlow has been much indebted, in his 
composition, to Montulcu’s Histoire des Mathematiques; the 
Encyclopedie Methodique; Dr. Hutton’s Mathematical and 
Philosophical Dictionary; the Abridgment of the Philosophical 
Transactions by Drs. Hutton, Shaw, and Pearson: from which 
learned treatises he has collected much valuable information. 

The great merit, then, of this dictionary is, that it illus- 
trates science with perspicuity, throughout a classification ad- 
mirable for conciseness, and convenient as to expense. To 
accomplish this purpose, without prejudice to its grand de- 
sign, Mr. Barlow has, very generally, omitted tedious or 
unnecessary explanations usual to works of this description : 
we mean such as relate to the exploded science of astrology, 
and those which are merely technical in architecture, fortifi- 
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cation, music, and military tactics ; but all objects compre- 
hending either practical or theoretical mathematics have been 
carefully retained, with clear demonstration of their relations 
and dependencies. 

And this exclusion of irrelevant terms has another merit : 
it has permitted Mr. Barlow to dwell, at length, on subjects 
of higher intricacy and importance; and, it has given him space 
for the introduction of articles omitted by former writers. 
This latter amendmient is greatly to be prized; for science is of 
such expansive quality, that modern times are rich with dis- 
coveries unknown to the learned authors of a more remote era. 

We turn to the word science, which is thus defined. Science, 
in philosophy, denotes any doctrines deduced from self-evident 
principles. Sciences may be properly divided as follows :— 

Isi. The knowledge of things, their constitutions, proper- 
ties, and operations ; this, in a little more enlarged sense of 
the word, may be called natural philosophy, the end of which 
is speculative truth. 

2dly. The skill of rightly applying these powers. The most 
considerable, under this head, is ethics, which is the seeking 
out those rules and measures of human actions that lead to 
happiness, and the means to practise them; and, the next is 
mechanics, or the application of the powers of natural agents 
to the uses of life. 

3dly. The doctrine of signs, the most usual of which being 
words, it is aptly enough termed logic. 

This—says Mt. Locke—seems to be the most general, as 
well as natural, division of the objects of our understanding. 
For a man can employ his thoughts about nothing, but either 
the contemplation of things themselves for the discovery of 
truth, or about the things in his own power, which are his ac- 
tions, for the attainment of his own ends; or, the signs the 
mind may make use of both in the one and the other, and the 
right ordering of them, for its clearer information. All which 
three, viz.—things, as they are in themselves, knowable ; ac- 
tions, as they depend on us in order to BH and, the 
right use of signs in order to knowledge. These being toto 
ceelo different, they seem to be the three great provinces of the 
intellectual world, wholly separate and distinct one frem ano- 
ther— 

Mathematical positions, varied as complex, are demon- 
strated, in this work, by problems accurately drawn; and our 
author’s rules, principles, and results, on this abstruse study, 
ure eminently calculated to instruct the pupil, and to aid the 
proficient ; for, the varieties of mathematics are incompatible 
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with the retention of memory; so that, tables of reference are 
at all events convenient, perhaps absolutely necessary. 

The culture of the mathematics has been always highly 
cherished: it has, progressively, flourished* through a long 
succession of ages; and it continues the emulative study of all 
polished nations. A variety of technical relations and peculiar 
phrases, however, inseparable from its investigation, are un- 
known in the language of common dictionaries, and have been 
hitherto peculiar to works, such as Stone’s Mathematical Dic- 
tionary (in a small octavo volume), and Dr. Hutton’s Mathe- 
matical and Philosophical Dictionary {in two volumes quarto). 
The first is decidedly too confined; the latter, although excel- 
lent and comprehensive, is not only beyond the convenient ex- 
pense of a numerous class of readers, but it is unembellished 
with many recent improvements, which are fully defined in 
the volume before us, as well as exemplified by plates. 

Historical sketches are also given of learned men respective- 
ly attached to the several branches of the sciences; together 
with an alphabetical arrangement of the names of the most 
eminent authors, from the earliest period of authentic history 
to the present time; with an account of their several dis- 
coveries and improvements; the dates and titles of their re- 
spective publications ; the several editions through which they 
have passed, &c. &c. 

We close our summary review with cordial commendation of 
this gentleman’s profound and meritorious labours. 


EE POTEET 











Art. IV.—Researches concerning the Institutions and Monuments of the 
ancient Inhabitants of America; with Descriptions and Views of some 
of the most striking Scenes in the Cordilleras. Written, in French, 

y ALEXANDER DE Humso.prt, and translated into English by 
Heren Maria Wittiams. 2 vols. 8vo. Pp. 411, 324. Long- 
man & Co. London. 1814. 


ConFIRMED despisers as we are of war, however gorgeous may 
be its trappings, however glittering the halo of false glory sur- 
rounding its head; viewing it as we ever have, and ever shall do, 





* Eucuip, the celebrated mathematician, flourished in Alexandria, B.C. 300. 
He immortalized his name by his books on geometry, in which he digested all 
the propositions of the eminent geometricians who had preceded him---as 
Thales, Pythagoras, and others. King Ptolemy became one of his pupils, and 
his school became so famous, that Alexandria continued for ages the great 
university for mathematicians. The latest edition of his works, is that of Gre- 
gory, Oxford, folio, 1703. There have been published many editions of his 
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as the Great Plague of mankind, we are, nevertheless, prepared 
to admit, that martial enterprises have produced partial, but ac- 
cidental benefits to the world at large. It must be understood, 
too, at the same time, that it is our settled belief, that not only 
are the unmeditated and casual advantages of war overbalanced 
an hundredfold by its vast and widely-sweeping evils, but that 
those very benefits might be secured through pacific media, in 
a degree incomparably more ample and luminous. Among the 
very foremost of the useful results of military enterprise, that 
which is the favourite topic with the least stupid of its advo- 
cates, is the comme oe e of arts, manners, opinions, &e. ‘engen- 
dered,’ say they, ‘by that princely spirit which has animated 
the breasts of all monarchs since the Flood, and induced them 
to lead their ablest-bodied subjects (who would, otherwise, 
have been idly employed in tilling the fields, and other silly 
occupations of the like description ) to regions separated from 
their own by the globe’s diameter, whence they returned with 
intelligence concerning the nations who have enjoyed the bless- 
ings of their visits, incaleulably important to the interests of 
their own states; and surely the destruction of some two or 
three hundreds of thousands of human beings, the desolation of 
a proportionate tract of country, and the usual little et ceteras 
of misery, are not, reasonably, to be put in the’ balance against 
the stores of useful knowledge thus acquired, (such as, that 
this rock is of a schistose substance, and not, as heretofore sup- 
posed, of quartz—or that that is composed entirely of granite, 
instead of basalt—that this nation subsists principally on vege- 
tables—and that usually banquets on fish—that grass grows in 
India, as well as in England—or that Man in Peru is furnished 
with the same apparatus of arms, and legs, and eyes, as in 
Spain—that a Mamlouc is a beast, and a Russian little better 
than a Caftre—that if the Inquisition is reviving in Europe, Phi- 
losophy has taken up arms in Arabia—that fools abound in one 
country, just as much as in another—and that wisdom, as it is 
the most precious, is likewise the scarcest of communities). 
Surely, when all these glorious lights are seen to issue from 
the magnanimous darings of royal heroes, how dull must be 
the sight that is not instantly dazzled by their splendour; and 





* ELEMENTS’ in the course of the Jast two or three centuries ; as, by Billingsley, 
Commandine, Dechales, Barrow, Tacquet, Ozanam, Whiston, Martin, R. Sim- 
son, Playfair, and lugram. The last four are generally esteemed the best; 
although Barrow’s is particularly valuable, as it contains the whole fifteen 
books ; and Sir H. Billiugsley’s,in 1570, is not merely valuable on the same ac- 
count, but is curious for its great age, and for the elaborate preface of John Dee, 
dated from ‘ his poore house at Mortlake,’ 
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how inconsiderate the mind that can for a moment place 
against such mighty gains the trivial, very trivial, inconveniences 
endured by the ‘ swinish’ multitude. ‘Do not, we request 
you, gentlemen,’ proceed these eloquent philanthropists, ‘ do 
not contest the point farther; we assure you, with all possible 
humility, that our own sense of the advantages of war is 
founded upon the most accurate and sublime views of the 
subject, and that any reply is perfectly needless, for this simple 
reason, that, independently of the general good effects of 
this charming practice, its consequences to us, individually, 
are too exquisite to permit our giving ear to any arguments 
against the eligibility of so delightful and productive a science.’ 

Undaunted by these cogent logicians, the force of whose 
reasons, especially the one last advanced, we duly appreciate, 
and in mere despite of their prohibition against the utterance 
of our sentiments, we venture to remark, that the intercourse 
of nation with nation would be established on a more se- 
cure, serene, and beneficial footing by the spirit of peace, 
and that inherent disposition to friendship dwelling in the 
human breast, which to eradicate, requires all the inflaming 
knavery of governments, than by the damnable agency of war 
—that relations commenced in hostility will ever be carried on 
(if continued) with mutual jealousy and ill-concealed detes- 
tation—that communications, even of this ominous kind, are 
generally maintained by a thousand insolent and impious mea- 
sures—that the massacres occasioned by the Indian expedition 
of Alexander, or the disgusting frenzies of the crusaders, can 
never be contemplated as atoned for by the Periplus of 
Nearchus, and the transplantation of a few Asiatic improve- 
ments—that the only military project which has substantially 
ministered to the interests of science, was the invasion and 
occupation of Ecypr by the Emprror NapoLzon ;* and that 
almost all the knowledge now afloat respecting distant and in- 
teresting regions, has been collected by private and peaceable 
individuals, utterly unassisted by the persons governing the 
countries whose wealth they exhaust, whose felicity they dera- 
cinate, by ruinous and insane wars. Who patronised -the il- 
lustrious VoLNEY? What prince encouraged the daring spirit of 





* Vide Gencral Berthier’s (now Prince Alexander) perspicuous and not in- 
eloquent account of that wonderful expedition. His I. Majesty, (he was then 
Bonaparte) never lost sight of the important scientific objects for which the 
Institute of Cairo was formed ; he pointed their talents ; he presided, whenever 
the concerns of the campaign permitted, at their sittings; and his personal 
discovery of the canal of Suez, which he traced for leagues, solved a problem 
which had perplexed the world for ages. 
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Bruce and Browne? Is it to monarchs, or self-formed so- 
cieties and individual energy, that we owe the discoveries of 
Park, and Le VarLiant, and Horneman ? Is it to regal, or 
republican and imperial France, that we stand indebted for that 
flood of intelligence concerning every nation she came in con- 
tact with, that new influence of philosophy which shines forth 
in the works of continental travellers, and that profundity of 
scientifie research which gives them such a marked superiority 
over the comparatively lax and superficial viatores of this coun- 
try? And of the great work (a portion only of which now lies 
before us) of the celebrated modern observer of nature and 
man, to whom does the glory belong? Is there a sovereign 
existing who can step forward and confound us by saying,— 
‘To my liberality and substantial patronage is this splendid 
production to be ascribed,—to my powerful protection the au- 
thor owes his safety when journeying through wild and barba- 
rous climes,—mMy recommendation procured him access to 
every source of information,—the expenses of his undertaking 
were defrayed from My purse,—TJ furnished the numerous and 
costly instruments required by the nature of his observations 
and researches,—when, after years of unintermitted and suc- 
cessful labours, checquered by a thousand anxieties, by hopes 
that, born with the morning’s ray, had died with the night’s 
approach, he returned to Europe fraught with precious intelli- 
gence, My smiles shed light upon his heart,—sensible to his 
strong and sterling claims, I rewarded, in as much as it was 
possible, his unwearied diligence, his illustrious merits,—rank 
and riches I placed at his beck, andI gave him (what his grate- 
ful heart prized beyond wealth and title), 1 gave him my equal 
friendship,—mid a crowded circle of envious, smiling courtiers 
1 broke the barriers of royalty; I grasped his hand: * Hum- 
boldt,’ I said, ‘make me happy by making me your friend ; 

nobility i is growing into disrepute, for virtue and talent have for- 
sworn its society—y et is its institution useful; give it lustre by 
giving it yourself; kings, alas! are not always philosophers, 
but philosophers are, naturally, kings.* Prince,’ I concluded, 
‘reside in my court, dwell in my palace, and rest assured 
that the possession of my esteem can never be wanting to one 
whose achievements I have had the happiness of assisting.” My 
munificence superintended the publication of his manuscripts 
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were the words of an absolute monarch. Which of the despots, or limited 
rulers of modern Europe, would applaud and repeat the assertion of VATACES ° 
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with magnificence worthy himself and me,—and half the lustre 
of Humboldt’s fame beams round the temples of a sovereign.’ 
Is there, we repeat, a monarch existing, one of the deliverers 
for example, who can come forward, and by the credible mani- 
festation of the above assertions, or assertions like the above, 
convict us of malicious mendacity, and prove to the world that 
wisdom and liberality are not universally and for ever excluded 
from the catalogue of royal qualities? On the contrary, is not 
the notion, that the chiefs of nations rarely, if ever, concern 
themselves with the interests of science so established—that a 
most ingenious and respectable writer, in a criticism on a for- 
mer portion of Humboldt’s splendid and multisciential work, 
speaks of the mere permission to visit* the countries which were 
the theatres of his research, as an extraordinary instance of 
regal condescension and munificence? And how should it be 
otherwise? People who are employed in restoring the Inqui- 
sition, and weaving, and embroidering, and spangling robes for 
the Queen of Angels, will, of course, regard every moment of 
their time, every atom of their treasure, as worse than lost, if 
diverted from the objects of their divine recreations. 

It is well known that those divisions of M. Humboldt’s work 
that have been presented to the public, previously to the ap- 
pearance of the volumes now before us, were his ‘ Essai Poli- 
tique sur le Royaume de la Nouvelle Espagne,’ and his ‘ Ta- 
bleau Physique des Regions Equatoriales, &c.’ The first of 
these contains an immense store of new information, with re- 
spect to the transatlantic dominions of Spain, on all the great 
and prime questions, the resolution of which determines the 
station of colonies in the chart of politics, and what progress 
they have made towards the rank of independent states ; while 
the Tableau Physique abounds with scientific intelligence, la- 
boriously collected, thoroughly digested, and luminously ar- 
ranged, on the various appearances and multitudinous produc- 
tions of nature, (mineral, vegetable, and animal) in climates 
where the exalting approximation of the sun informs her births 
with a premature vigour, a luxuriant ripeness—a grace, aimpli- 
tude, and majesty, to which more temperate regions are stran- 
gers. The present volumes are of a description totally differ- 





* It should be remarked, that at the period M. HuMBo.prT received this per- 
mission, Spain was a sort of fief to the French Republic; and when it is recol- 
Jected that his friend and coadjutor, BonpLaxp, was on the very best footing of 
friendship with all the leading men of Frauce, and that the Direcrory really 
encouraged all scientific euterprizes, it is not very absurd to suppose this 
mighty boon to have beeu granted at their command. 
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ent from, yet connected with, the former; replete with inge- 
nious speculations built upon a mass of recorded and tradition- 
ary knowledge relating to the antiquities of Aztlan (or Mexico) 
and Peru, collected with indefatigable diligence for the illus- 
tration of the history of those monarchies, which appear to 
have made steady and surprising advances in civilization, when 
the accursed and cowardly ambition, or rather avarice, of Spain 
laid the axe to the tree of their prosperity, and involved the 
New World, as her inquisition had the old, in all the unspeak- 
able horrors and permanent miseries of her—friendship and 
alliance. 

M. Humboldt entitles these volumes a ‘ Picturesque Atlas’ 
of his travels; an appellation, we must really say, which is nei- 
ther very appropriate, nor wholly free from affectation; a vice, 
by the way, from which this eminent explorer of the New 
World is in general remarkably free: it is, indeed, his charac- 
teristic simplicity that gives to this aberration so marked an air 
of offensive originality, and compels us to remember, what we 
wish to forget, that the author is a German, or, what is nearly 
the same thing, a Prussian. An atlas is a collection of maps, 
exhibiting in succession either the great divisions of the earth, 
or the topographical arrangements of its several regions, and 
thus we have General Atlases and Specific Atlases. To deno- 
minate a series of detached landscapes, and representations of 
architectural antiquities, sculptures, hieroglyphics, &c. an At- 
las, as our distinguished traveller has done, can only tend to 
destroy the signification of appropriate terms, and engender an 
indistinctness and confusion of languages, which we feel as- 
sured that authors, like M. Humboldt, would be the first to 
impugn. 

In an introduction, written with considerable force, clear- 
ness, and modesty, the author explains and expatiates upon the 
particular nature of this portion of his great work on the ancient 
and modern state of America. He is careful to account for 
the confusion so immediately observable in the arrangement of 
his materials.* We cannot profess ourselves convinced by his 
reasons. The disconnected and disorderly manner in which 
these valuable essays are presented to the public is, in truth, so 
glaring, that M. Humboldt has deemed it necessary to ‘ endea- 
vour to remedy the inconvenience by a table, in which the 
plates,’ the subjects of which constitute a kind of text for the 
appended dissertations, ‘are classed agreeably to the nature of 





* Vide p. 6 of the Jntroduction, 
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the objects they represent.’ The Atlas, as it is termed, was 
published, not in detached portions, but in one integral vo- 
lume, and therefore the ‘ difficulty of collecting and terminat- 
ing at the same time a great number of plates engraved in 
Italy, Germany, and France,’ cannot in fairness be construed 
into a justification of the disposition adopted by the philoso- 
phic author. ‘The want of order’ is, certainly, not ‘ com- 
pensated in’ any ‘degree, by the advantage of variety ;’ since 
the materials remaining the same, their proper arrangement 
could not possibly clash with the zest and relief resulting from 
variegation. The assertion that all this is very allowable in a 
€ Picturesque Atlas,’ naturally recalls to our mind the primary 
cause of the censure we have passed on the very few obliquities 
to be noticed in M. Humboldt’s valuable works. [t is denied 
that the present volumes constitute a treatise, and the decided- 
ly bad arrangement of the separate essays certainly renders 
such a title impossible. But this, far from bemg a merit, we 
regard as a deterioration. The books contain all the materials 
necessary for the composition of a very ample treatise, and a 
treatise they should have formed. As they stand at present, 
they possess, no doubt, great merits as detached disquisitions, 
but want that homogeneous aspect which would have been 
produced by the complete digestion and harmonious incorpo- 
ration of treasures at once so precious and ill-assorted. 

These defects noticed, it is just to add, that in the Introdue- 
tion, which, however, the form of a TREaTisE would have ab- 
rogated, M. Humboldt has in a considerable measure retrieved 
the disadvantages incident to the want of connexion and rela- 
tionship inseparable from the plan of isolated essays, and pre- 
sented us in a very pleasing and animated manner with the ge- 
neral conclusions to which the facts given in the several dis- 
sertations, and the reasoning on those facts, simultaneously 
advance, and blend with, in systematic coalition. It is an hy- 
pothesis peculiar, we believe, to this eminent person, that the 
population of the Americas originated in the plains of Upper 
Asia, and that the aborigines of the New World are of the 
same family and organic type as the Tartars, and other pastoral 
nations of the Oriental continents. In support of this theory, 
many striking coincidences, much ingenious argumentation, 
and colourable deduction, are brought up by M. Humboldt, 
and embodied into a phalanx of considerable strength, arising 
from those very aids afforded by that form of composition 
which, abided by in the Introduction, is so singularly departed 
from in the main body of the work, where the individual excel- 
lencies of the constituent parts do not produce half their 
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effect from the want of aggregation, and the reflected lights of 
approximating affinities. To an author of M. Humboldt’s 
talents, knowledge, and philosophical observation, we feel dis- 
posed to pay every respect consistent with our engagements 
with the public, and duty to ourselves: if, therefore, we 
occasionally dispute his coincidences, oppose his argumenta- 
tion, or object to his inferences, we need scarcely remark, that 
our motives in such instances will not partake of any unworthy 
impulse, any more than our objections will be made in the spi- 
rit of captiousness, or the language of vituperation. 

Nothing, perhaps, is more conspicuous in the writings of this 
distinguished traveller, than his modesty when speaking of 
himself. After noticing in his Introduction the mistakes in 
splendid hypotheses of several eminent authors on the subjects 
of his own investigations, he adds, ‘ May I have been happy 
enough to avoid the errors which [ have now pointed out !’ 
He proceeds to assert the marked resemblances subsisting be- 
tween the Aztecks, or Mexicans, and the Etruscans, Egyptians, 
and inhabitants of Tibet, in their structures, religion, iviaion, 
of time, cycles of regeneration, and mystic notions. To ex- 
plain these analogies, he acknowledges to be the absolute but 
difficult duty he has to discharge. In generalizing ideas, he 
very justly inculcates the propriety of not advancing beyond the 
limits at which precise data are discoverable ; and in conformity 
with his own maxims, he next states the consequences which 
his opinions involve respecting the origin, &c. of the ancient 
Americans. These results we have already hinted; but we 
will not so absolutely place the car before the courser, as to give 
the whole of M. Humboldt’s conclusions on the above inter- 
esting and important topics before we have sketched out the 
premises from which he has deduced his ingenious theory. 
We shall now, therefore, quif his Introduction, again to take it 
up, when the analysis of the individual disquisitions shall have 
unfolded the web upon which are painted the lively and perspi- 
cacious combinations of an imagination rarely withdrawing it- 
self from the controul of judgment. 

The first plate represents the anterior and posterior view of the 
bust of an Azteck priestess; the original of which is sculptured in 
basalt, and preserved in a private cabinet at Mexico. As a relic 
of a nation now no more, it is as unquestionably valuable, as it 
is impossible to imagine a ruder example of the state of sculp- 
ture among the Mexicans. At the first sight of the engravings, 
the mind is possessed with the striking general similarity be- 
tween this statue or bust (we hesitate which to call it, it is nei- 
ther, vet it is both) and the remnants of Egyptian carving. 
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The head-dress being somewhat of the same fashion as the 
calantica, or veil, of Isis, and the resemblance is interrupted by 
the comparative amplitude and perpendicular foldings of the 
terminations below the ears, such parts of the Egyptian coef- 
fure being scanty and sculptured in diagonal plaits. A farther 
resemblance is suggested by the fluted pads which extend, in 
the Mexican bust, towards the shoulders, and are supposed to 
be masses of hair, like the tresses of an Isis in the Villa Ludo- 
visi at Rome; and this is rendered more striking, on observing 
on the reverse of the statue an enormous bag tied by a mediate 
knot, which bag is imagined to represent a covering for the 
hair; exactly similar, as M. Humboldt was assured by the ocu- 
lar certainty of the late celebrated ZorcGa, to a bag of an Osi- 
ris in the Museum of Cardinal Borgia at VeLerri. A fillet 
on the forehead of the Mexican priestess, ornamented with 
what M. Humboldt arbitrarily denominates ‘a string of pearls,’ 
prohibits the extension of the characteristic analogies between 
the Egyptian and Mexican sculptures; no such embellish- 
ments as pearls having been noticed in any discovered remains 
of Egyptian carving; and as the conclusions from assumed ar- 
bitrary bases must stand or fall with the succumbation or fixity 
of those bases, the author’s assertion that the communication 
between the city of Tenochtillan (or ancient Mexico) and Ca- 
lifornia, is established as a fact by the circumstance of the 
pearls, (the coasts of the latter country yielding that concretion 
in considerable quantities) must remain a questionable point 
until it be determined whether the globular appendages of the 
fillet be the representation of pearls, or simply ornaments of 
stone. This, as we shall subsequently demonstrate, is a mat- 
ter of some importance in the examination of the philosophic 
author’s theory on the origin of the Mexicans. The statue is 
in height 0°38, in breadth 0°19 parts of a metre—having nei- 
ther arms, legs, or hand, but exhibiting in front and at about 
half a decimetre from its basis, the digital portions of the feet. 
[t is conjectured to be in sitting posture. Its eyes are without 
the balls. The head-dress, and particularly the pearls, are 
pronounced to be highly finished, though the tools which the 
artist must have employed were only composed of mixed cop- 
per and tin. The basalt of which it is formed is black, re- 
markably indurate, and with a few grains of peridot. After 
what we feel compelled to suppose considerable reflection in 
the mind of M. Humboldt, he has denominated this sculpture 
the image of an ‘ Azteck priestess,’ in the most conspicuous 
und decided manner he could possibly adopt. It is a singular, 
and, in our opinion, very strong evidence against the formation 
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of any sound theory upon imputed analogies, that so enlight- 
ened and ingenious a speculatist as the author before us, pos- 
sessed, besides, of nearly every atom of intelligence that the 
most laborious research could accumulate, should nevertheless, 
at the conclusion of his remarks on this subject, express very 
considerable doubt as to the propriety of the appellation he 
has fixed upon as the appropriate one. His own mind is evi- 
dently not made up upon the question. It may be a Mexican 
divinity. 1t may only be the figure of an Azteck female. The 
former idea is affirmed to be sanctioned by the same head- 
dress, with the pearls, being observed on a supposed idol dis- 
covered by M. Humboldt in the ruins of Tezcuco, and depo- 
sited by him in the royal cabinet at Berlin. The latter notion 
is said to be corroborated by the ‘ ornament of the neck, and 
the natural form of the head.’ But then what becomes of the 
deduction intended to be drawn from the alledged similarity of 
the head-dress of the Mexican statue with that of the Egypt- 
ian sculptures? If, by such a similarity, the population of 
Aztlan is inferred to have a relation with that of Egypt, 
such an idea is destroyed by this subsequent hesitation of the 
inferor, and the resemblance, as it is casual and unaccountable, 
is necessarily nugatory. With respect to the affinity between 
the Mexican statue and the supposed idol of Tezcuco, we shall 
simply observe, that since the first is imagined to represent a 
divinity, because the second is likewise imagined to represent 
a divinity, there is no fixed point to reason from: it is as per- 
fectly defensible to deduce the last from the first, as the first 
from the last, and the decision of the question is just as distant 
as ever. One supposition cannot be supported by another 
supposition, neither are two uncertainties stronger than one. 
If ‘the statue represents simply an Azteck woman,’ we do not 
exactly see why ‘the fluted pads cannot be tresses,’ notwith- 
standing we are informed by,the author that ‘ the virgins who 
devoted themselves to the temple, were shorn by the high 
priest, or tepanteohuatzin;’ because, till it be proved whether 
or not the statue represent one of these religious young ladies, 
no such inference, as it has pleased M. Humboldt to draw, 
can be adinitted upon any just principle of reasoning; and the 
sole deduction to be made is, that whomsoever the sculpture 
does represent, it does nol Sue a ‘virgin devoted to the 
temple.’ 

The third plate, ‘a view of the Great Square of Mexico,’ 
though interesting, does not demand from us any lengthened 
observation; and we shall, therefore, content ourselves with 
offering a few remarks on the present aspect of the city. What 
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Rome was to the ancient, Mexico is to the New World. Its 
present population is stated at 140,000 inhabitants; the site of 
the modern capital is that of Montezuma’s; the streets are 
ranged in the same lines, but the intersecting canals were gra- 
dually filled up. The Great Square occupies the site of the 
ancient temple of Mexitli, a pyramidal structure, ‘ resembling,’ 
says M. Humboldt, ‘the Babylonian monument dedicated to 
Jupiter Belus.’ To the right stands the vice-regal palace, 
built by the wretch Cortez. In the middle is the cathedral. 
The palace, in which Montezuma lodged the Spaniards, stood 
behind the cathedral, and that of the emperor on its right, op- 
posite the Viceroy’s mansion. The Plaza Mayor, or Great 
Square, is adorned by a fine bronze equestrian statue of the 
royal fowler, Charles the Fourth, by Don Manuel Tolsa, a 
Mexican artist, formerly spoken of by M. Humboldt in terms 
of high panegyric. Great praise appears to be due, not merely 
to the skill, but to the perseverance of the artist, who had to 
‘ create every thing,’ and to contend with innumerable difficul- 
ties. Pity such a noble example of talent and fortitude should 
he so disgraced by its subject! A statue of Las Casas would, 
indeed, have been an ornament to the first city of a world, be- 
tween whose natives and their tyrants his beneficence un- 
dauntedly interposed. The form of the square is irregular, and 
includes a second square. ‘To correct this, in some measure, 
the statue has been elevated on an enclosed platform, fifteen de- 
cimetres above the level of the surrounding streets. The oval, 
whose axis is an hundred metres, is decorated by four foun- 
tains, connected together, and closed by an equal number of 
gates, to the great discontent of the natives. The bars of 
these gates are ornament in bronze. 

Plate the Fourth represents the natural bridges and torrent 
of Icononzo, unquestionably one of the most extraordinary 
scenes in Southern America. From the physical construction 
and peculiarities of the country, the valleys of the Cordilleras 
exhibit to the traveller an aspect singularly contrasted with 
that of European valleys. The plains of Peru have a general 
elevation above the level of the sea, much surpassing that of 
the old world, and the gigantic forms of Chimborazo, Coto- 
paxi, and Antieuna, lose, when beheld from the lofty lands of 
Riobamba and Quito (nearly three thousand metres above the 
ocean), something of that sublimity with which the mind in- 
vests them when we read of mountains twenty thousand feet 
and upwards in height. The spaces between the ridges are 
rather crevices than valleys. The vegetation at the bottom 
and sides is vigorous, and the depth cosnstenally so great, that 
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the nocturnal birds, peculiar to the New World, make their 
residence in them, and are frequently observed flying in flocks 
of thousands over the surfacé of the streams and torrents, that 
at once fertilize and refrigerate these Cimmerian recesses. Yet, 
though of such great actual depth, the lowest surface of these 
valleys is usually so comparatively lofty, as to equal three- 
fourths of the elevation of the passages of St. Gothard and 
Mount Cenis. The rocks, forming the sides of the valley of 
Icononzo, are remarkable for the regularity of their appearance. 
Rising from a surface nearly level with some of the loftiest 
mountains of Europe, the ridges joined together by the natu- 
ral bridges of Icononzo reach to the height of nearly nine hun- 
dred metres. The name of Icononzo appears to be indigenous, 
since it is the appellation of an ancient hamlet of the Muysco 
Indians, ‘at the southern extremity of the valley,’ now in 
ruins. M. Humboldt describes his journey to Icononzo as fa- 
tiguing and perilous, and mentions with considerable emphasis 
‘ the dangerous descent of the desert of San Fortunato, and the 
mountains of Fusagasuga, leading towards the natural bridges 
of Icononzo.’ The torrent, rushing along the bottom of the 
valley, is denominated the Summa Paz. Part of its course is 
directed through a cavernous aperture, or crevice, which may 
be observed immediately under the second bridge (sixty feet 
below the first) through a chasm about eight metres square. 
Entering this crevice on the west of Doa, the stream forms two 
beautiful cascades: it rises in the eastern chain of the Andes, 
in the kingdom of New Grenada. The valley and the torrent 
are, in all probability, the effect of vulcanic eruption. 

Plates Fifth and Sixth represent the Passage of Quindiu, in 
the Cordillera of the Andes, and the Fall of the Tequendama. 
Upon these we shal] not dilate. We shall only observe, that in 
all the principal features they resemble the phenomena of the 
valley of Icononzo. 

Plate the Seventh carries us to Cholula (in the neighbourhood 
of Mexico), memorable as one of the earliest scenes of that 
infernal compound of knavery and wickedness, which formed 
the character of the homicide Cortez. The plate represents 
the Teocalli of Cholula, or Cholollan, a building of an antiquity 
beyond the period at which the Aztecks, or Mexicans, settled 
in the countries to which they gave their name; and M. Hum- 
boldt starts the idea, that the pyramidal temples of Cholula, 
Teotihuacan, and Papantla, having been constructed previous 
to the year 648, by the Toltecks, an ancient and powerful race, 
who invaded the region of Anahuac from the north subsequent- 
ly to that era. Our illustrious traveller begins to inform us, 
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that the Toltecks, the Cicimecks, the Acolthuans, the Tlascat- 
tecks, and the Aztecks, successively contributed with other 
settlers, to the population of the empire of Mexico; and the 
idea, that all these nations were of the same primitive stock, is 
corroborated by the uniformity of their language, worship, and 
sacred edifices. These structures were called Teocallis, or 
houses of the gods. The form, though not the dimensions, of 
all these buildings was the same. ‘ They were pyramids, with 
several terraces, and the sides of which stood exactly in the 
direction of the meridian, and the parallel of the place.’ The 
walled inclosure, in which the Teocalli was raised, compre- 
hended, says M. Humboldt, ‘ gardens, fountains, the dwellings 
of the priests, and sometimes arsenals; since,’ he continues, 
* each house of a Mexican divinity, like the ancient temple of 
Baal Berith, burnt by Abimeleck, was a strong place.’ A stair- 
case formed a communication from the bottom to the top of 
the pyramid, which, being truncated, exhibited superiorly a 
platform of a dimension sufficient to contain, at a moderate 
distance, two or more chapels, containing the colossal statues 
of the tutelary deity. The interior contained spaces for the 
deposition of the bodies of the kings. M. Humboldt con- 
cludes, from the above circumstances, that between the Azteck_ 
Teocalli and the temple of Jupiter Belus exists a most con- 
spicuous similarity; while we think that the pyramids of 
Egypt present much stronger and more demonstrable fea- 
tures of comparison, especially the fact of each serving as a royal 
sepulchre. It is to be observed, that the Toltecks were vene~ 
rated by the Mexicans as a nation far surpassing themselves im 
power, in wealth, and civilization—a people who used hierogly- 
phical characters, and computed the year more precisely, and 
had a more exact chronology than the nations of even the 
old continent. When our author speaks of the old continent, 

he usually means Asia. The Aztecks knew of no nation in- 
habiting Mexico before the Toltecks; and to say that the teo- 
eallis of Teotihuacan, Cholula, and Papantla, were erected by 
that comparatively polished people, was saying that they were 
the most ancient structures with which they (the Aztecks) 
were acquainted. Yet we can scarcely imagine the Toltecks to 
have been more civilized than the Hindds, the natives of India 
extra Gangem, or the Chinese. The use of hieroglyphics, 
where not used for sacerdotal purposes only, argues certainly a 
less degree of improvement than the employment of literal cha- 
racters; and, though when viewed as the efforts of a rude and 
barbarous people, the temples of Mexico or Anahuace may ex- 


cite astonishment, yet they appear to us to deserve any name 
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but that of regular structures, though evidently raised upon a 
model similar to that of the Hindd pagodas, or more nearly 
still, the sacred buildings of Pegu and Siam. The temple of 
Shoemadoo, as represented in Major Syme’s embassy to Umme- 
rapura, is the highly enriched and elegant prototype of the 
Cholulan pyramid. The plate representing a detached mass of 
this Tolteck temple, we cannot afford space to expatiate upon ; 
nor is it necessary, the observations we have already made upon 
the principal ruins applying to this separated portion with equal 
force, 

Plate the Ninth.—Monument of Xochiealco. To the south- 
east of the city of Cuernubaca, (anciently Quauhnahuac), on 
the western declivity of the Anahucacan Cordillera, and in the 
climate of perpetual spring, (the tierra templada,) rises an iso- 
lated hill, called Xocuicatco. This hill is formed of a mass 
of rocks, shaped by human art, into a species of cone, divided 
into five stories, or terraces, paved with masonry. ‘These ter- 
races measure nearly twenty metres in height, but decrease as 
they approach the top, on which an altar, it is supposed, once 
stood. A deep and broad ditch environs the hill, nearly four 
thousand metres in circuit. Works of this kind are found in 
the plains of Canada, and all American remains of this species 
are attributed by our author to what he denominates the close 
connection of the first inhabitants of America with the Mon- 
guis; not, we think, with sufficient reason. He says, that 
entrenchments, &c. like those above, ‘ are daily discovered in 
the eastern part of Asia.’ So are they in Siberia, the northern 
parts of European Russia, &c. and we shrewdly suspect, that 
as the arts of civilized nations have a general similarity, so do 
barbarous tribes approximate very closely in their attempts in 
the same pursuits; and that it would not be more hazardous to 
aver, that England borrowed her excellence in the refined oc- 
eupations of life from France, than that the Mexicans owe to 
Tartarian ancestry the advances made by their own perse- 
verance and ingenuity in useful knowledge and practical de- 
sign. 

The platform of Xochicaleo is of an oblong shape, seventy- 
two metres from north to south; from east to west, ninety-six. 
it was encircled by a wall of hewn stone, to defend combatants. 
In the centre are found the ruins of a pyramid, resembling the 
teocalls. Of this monument, out of five stories only one re- 
mains ; the wpper four having been destroyed by the proprietor 
of a sugar-house, for the purpose of erecting ovens with the 
stones. Such are the effects of a commercial spirit. Nothing 
escapes its mean, sharp-eyed avarice, from the domes of 
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Cesar, to the rude relics of Mexican antiquity. The neigh- 
bouring Indians say, they still existed in 1750, and M. Hum- 
boldt conjectures the whole edifice to have been twenty 
metres high, judging from the height of the existing ruin. 
Its faces front the cardinal points, and the base is 20°7 metres 
in length, by 17°4 in breadth. It is certainly very ‘ remarkable’ 
that this structure should have no staircase; a circumstance 
which goes far to prove, either that it was not erected by the 
same people who built the pyramid of Cholula, or that it was 
not a temple. The regular form of the stones composing this 
pyramid (they are all parallelopipeds), and the polish they have 
received, contrasted with the clumsy design and awkward exe- 
cution of the various figures which ornament the surfaces of 
the building, betoken that state of civilization in which na- 
tions, unimpressed with a due idea of the really beautiful, la- 
vish all their care and ingenuity on minutiae. 

‘The ditch, the covering of the terraces, the subterranean 
cells in the northern side of the rock, the wall defending the 
approach to the platform,—induce M. Humboldt to pronounce 
Xochicalco a military monument—a fortified temple. But as 
he has previously told us that all the American temples had 
staireases, we conceive that a part of this assertion must be 
abandoned ; and that if it be conceded to our Atlantic Cory- 
phoeus, that Xochicalco be a military edifice, it cannot be de- 
nied, even by himself, that it has nothing to do with the sacer- 
dotal architecture of Anahuac. 

Plate the Tenth.—Vulcano of Cotopaxi. This tremendous 
mountain is situate to the south-east of Quito, twelve leagues 
distant from the Peruvian capital. Of those vulcanos whose 
eruptions are recent, Cotopaxi is the loftiest, and its ragings 
have a terrific grandeur and solemn fierceness far surpassing 
not merely European vulcanos, but those of the New World. 
Its explosions occur more frequently, and are more dreadful 
than those of the other fiery mountains. ‘The immense heaps 
of ashes and masses of rock, which it has already ejected from 
its entrails, and which are spread over the neighbouring regions, 
would form, according to M. Humboldt, a mountain of gi- 
gautic magnitude and stature. In 1738, the fires of Cotopaxi 
ascended uine hundred metres above the rim of the crater. In 
a subsequent eruption, the thunders of the vulcano were au- 
dible at the distance of two hundred leagues, on the banks of 
the Magdalena. In 1768 the vomited ashes were in such 
quantities, and so unremittingly thrown forth, that at Ham- 
bato and Tacunga ‘ day broke only at three in the afternoon, 
wud the inhabitants were obliged to use lanthorns in walking 
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the streets.’ The explosion of January, 1803, was distin- 
guished from the preceding eruptions by a singular and alarm- 
mg phenomenon, ‘ the sudden melting of the snows that co- 
vered the mountain.’ Twenty years had elapsed previously to 
this devastating eruption; neither smoke nor vapour had been 
observed to issue from the crater. The heat of the vulcano, in 
a single night, became so intense, that at sun-rise the exterior 
surface of the cone appeared naked, and of the dark colour pe- 
euliar to vitrified scorie. At Guayaquil, fifty-two leagues dis- 
tant, day and night the roarings of the mountain, resembling 
the discharges of artillery, were heard; and on the Pacific 
Ocean, south-west of the Island of Puna, were these tremen- 
dous sounds audible.* 

Cotopaxi is remarkable for the beauty and regularity of its 
form. In these particulars it surpasses all the other giants of 
the Andes. A complete cone, enveloped in a mantle of snow, 
at sun-rise, at sun-set, its aspect is wonderfully grand. The 
snow concealing every inequality of the soil, no rocky promi- 
nence, no jutting eminence, disturbs the placid emotions 
arising from the contemplation of its splendid regularity. The 
pinnacle of: the vuleano is similar to the Peak of Teyde, but 
the elevation of its cone exceeds six times that of Teneriffe. 

Plate the Eleventh.—Mexican monument found at Oaxaca. 
The original of this plate was discovered a few years back, near 
the town from which it derives its name. M. Humboldt does 
not appear to have seen it; but a drawing of the monument was 
sent to M. Cervantes, an eminent naturalist, from which draw- 
ing our illustrious traveller made his own representation; M. 
Cervantes was assured by the draughtsmen, that the copy was 
made with the most scrupulous attention to accuracy, and that 
the monument was above a metre in height, and ‘ sculptured 
on a blackish and very hard rock.” It would seem, that be- 
tween the monument of Oaxaca, and all other remaining exam- 





* In perusing M. Humboldt’s description of Catopaxi, the animated manner 
in which he has drawn the dreadful explosions of Cotopaxi, irresistibly called to 
our recollection the vigorous passage in Dr. Busby’s Lucretius, in which Etna 
is pourtrayed : 


€ wnnnannne his destructive lava Etna pours, 

In thunder threatens to regorge his fire, 
With mightier blast, and with a fiercer ire, 
Again to belch it forth---flames quicker rise, 
And redder columns climb the blazing skies.’ 


The necessity we have been under of noticing new publications, has prevented 
us from resuming, this mouth, our analysis of Dr. Busby’s exquisite translation. 
It will be continued in our next, 
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ples of Tolteck and Azteck sculpture, a considerable and strik- 
ing difference exists in favour of the former. ‘ Instead of those 
dwarfish men, who are scarcely five heads high, and who re- 
mind us of the most aneient Etruscan style, we distinguish in 
the relief represented in the eleventh plate a group of three 
figures, of slender form, and drawn too correctly for the infancy 
of the art.’ M. Humboldt supposes it probable the Spanish 
painter improved the incorrectness of various parts of the figures; 
but we know not how to reconcile such an idea with the strong 
reliance previously expressed respecting the exactness of the 
copy. The most striking peculiarities in these figires are the 
enormous size of the noses, and pointed form of the head. On 
these topics M. Humboldt is luminously interesting, and, in 
our opinion, accounts very rationally for such singular devia- 
tions from taste and nature. 


‘ These noses are the essential characteristics of the monuments 
of Mexican sculpture. In the hieroglyphical pictures preserved 
at Vienna, Rome, and Veletri, or in the palace of the Viceroy at 
Mexico, the divinities, heroes, and even priests, are all drawn with 
Jarge aquiline noses, often pierced towards the point, and orna- 
mented with the amphisbena, or mysterious double-headed ser- 
pent. It is possible, that this extraordinary physiognomy might 
indicate a race of men very different from that which now inhabit 
these countries, whose noses are broad, flat, and of a mode- 
rate size; but it is also possible, that the Mexican people might 
have thought with the prince of philosophers,* that there was 
something majestic and royal (Sacidsxov) in a large nose, and 
might have considered it, in their reliefs and paintings, as the 
symbol of power and moral worth. 

* The pointed form of the heads is not less striking in the Mex- 
ican drawings, than the size of the noses. If we examine osteo- 
logically the skulls of the natives of America, we see, as I have 
elsewhere remarked, that there is no race on the globe in which 
the frontal bone is more flattened, or which have (has) less fore- 
head.t This extraordinary flattening exists among people of the 
copper-coloured race, who have (has) never been acquainted with 
the custom of producing artificial deformities, as is proved by the 
skulls of Mexican, Peruvian, and Azteck Indians, which M. Bon- 
pland and myself brought to Europe, and several of which are de- 
posited in the Museum of Natural History at Paris. The negroes 
prefer the thickest and most prominent lips; the Calmucks per- 
ceive the line of beauty in turned-up noses. M. Cuvier observes, 
that the Grecian artists in the statues of heroes, raised the facial 
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* © Plato, de Republica, Jib. 5.’ 
+ ‘Blumenbach, Decas Quinta Craniorum, 1208, p. 14, tab. 46.’ 
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line from 85 to 100 degrees, or beyond the natural form. I am 
led to think that the barbarous custom, among certain savage 
tribes in America, of squeezing the heads of children between two 
planks, arises from the idea that beauty consists in this extraordi- 
nary compression of the frontal bone, by which nature has distin- 
guished the American race. It is no doubt from following this 
standard of beauty, that even the Azteck people, who never dis- 
figured the heads of their children, have represented their heroes 
and principal divinities with heads much flatter than any of the 
Caribs I saw on the Lower Orinoco.’ 


The habiliments of the warrior in the relief of Oaxaca, and 
the ornaments of his person, are composed of a variety of cos- 
tumes. The embellishments of his head-dress, resembling a 
helmet; those of the standard, held in his left hand, which is 
surmounted by a bird, as on that of Ocotelolco, are common 
in all Azteck paintings. The garment resembles the robe, 
named by the Mexicans ichcahuepilli; while the net, thrown 
over the shoulders, is no longer found among the Indians. The 
spotted skin of a jaguar, with its tail, envelopes the bedy below 
the girdle. ‘Two skulls are appended to the belt, and the feet 
are covered with a sort of buskin, ‘ which reminds us,’ says our 
author, of the exeAza, or calige, of the Romans.’ 


* The slaves, represented sitting cross-legged at the feet of the 
conqueror, are very remarkable, both for their attitudes and their 
nudity. That on the left is like the figure of those saints, which 
we frequently see in Hindoo paintings, and which the navigator 
Roblet found on the north-west coast of America, among the hie- 
roglyphical paintings of the natives of Cox’s channel.* It would 
be easy to trace, in this relief, the Phrygian cap and the apron 
(recitwua) of the Egyptian statues, were we to follow the steps 
of a learned writer,t who, led away by the warmth of his imagi- 
nation, thought he had discovered on the new continent Cartha- 
ginian inscriptions and Phoenician monuments.’ t 


In our next Number we shall continue our analysis of this 
learned and highly-interesting work. We shall now only ob- 
serve, on the last quotation, that the feeling of extreme difh- 
dence and modesty so evident in M. Humboldt, and his sense 
of the doubts hanging over the subjects of his disquisitions, 
makes him ascribe the origin of the Americans to almost every 
nation, in its turn, of the Old World. 





* * Marchand’s Voyage, vol. i. p. 312.’ 

+ * Count de Gibelin.’ 

t ‘See Archeologia, or Miscellaneous Tracts relating to Antiquity; pub- 
lished by the Antiquaries of London, vol. viii. p. 290.’ 

















Art. V.—A new Edition (being the Second) of an Introduction to 
Harmony. By Wrii1am Surevp, Musician in Ordinary to his 
Majesty. J. Robinson. Pp. 125. London. 


Music, notwithstanding its present general cultivation, is 
still regarded rather as a practical amusement, than as an art 
combining theory with practice, and depending on scientific 
principles for many of its most fascinating results. The ama- 
teur-student, seeking repose and recreation simply in the per- 
formance of admired compositions, seems little aware of the 
delicate construction, ingenious contrivance, and systematic 
arrangement, so eminently conspicuous in the works of great 
musicians, and altogether unconscious of the artificial sources, 
whence spring the manifold varieties, the diversified beauties, 
produced by an able union of sounds. 

There can be no doubt, we think, that, were the laws of 
harmony and of harmonical progression made the subject of 
even superficial attention, not only would the general taste for 
music become greatly meliorated, but the judgment of every 
unprofessional practitioner be better formed and. better direct- 
ed; his susceptibilities would, necessarily, experience addi- 
tional refinement, his knowledge extend to the latent as well 
as visible excellencies of the objects of his admiration, and his 
appreciation of them be considerably heightened and enlarged. 

From a desire of offering these remarks, and recommending 
the study of the elementary rules of musical science to those 
who delight i in the active enjoyment of the ‘ concord of sweet 
sounds,’ we select the present work for criticism. 

The ‘Introduction to Harmony’ is divided into three parts. 
The first part commences with an explanation of the Diatonic 
scale, and the several positions of the common-chord with the 
major and minor third. This is proper. The common-chord, 
or combination of any given note with the third and fifth above, 
(calculated inclusively) is not only the most natural compound, 
but constitutes the very foundation of every other harmony. 
The rules by which the succession of chords of this description 
is governed are next laid down, and the errors to be avoided 
pointed out. Illustrations of forbidden progressions—imper- 
fect and perfect concords—exposition of the discord of the 
seventh, with its various inversions—and the construction and 
use of the prepared ninth, form the remainder of this portion 
of the work. 

Though we have no disposition to deny the general correct- 
ness of the author’s observations, we cannot refrain from ani- 
madverting on two, one of which appears to us unfounded, and 

Crit. Rev. Vou. Ll. March, 1815. 2L 
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the other unsatisfactory. In page 16, containing strictures on 
a glee previously inserted, it is said, that ‘the falling, with the 
extreme parts, from an imperfect chord to a perfects is some- 
times a venial fault, but it is rendered objectionable by the de- 
scent of the second treble and bass at the same instant from an 
octave to a fifth.’ Really, we think this totally inadmissible. 
{nnumerable examples of the transition here censured present 
themselves in the compositions of the most esteemed masters, 
from Corelli to Mozart; and our own experience informs us, 
that it is quite allowable to follow one position of a-common- 
chord with another of the same harmony, provided consecutive 
octaves be avoided. In page 17, we meet the following words: 
© Having copied others by asserting that the minor mode is 
more the production of art than nature, it will appear strange 
and contradictory to my readers when they find the national 
melodies, which are cited in this work, are more frequeatly in 
the plaintive minor than the animating major.’ We perfectly 
agree with the author, that the inconsistency is ‘strange and 
contradictory ;’ but we are left wholly in the dark as to his 
reasons for introducing a difficulty, which is calculated to 
create in the mind of the novice, embarrassment and confusion. 
Is it fit in a person, undertaking to explain the doctrines of 
science, to acknowledge that an opinion he has adopted may 
be contravened by numerous authorities, without stating the 
motives inductive of that opinion? So far are we from think- 
ing the minor mode ‘more the production of art than nature,’ 

that our sentiment is diametrically the reverse. All music pro- 
ceeding from the impulse of nature, will bear a character cor- 
respondent to the particular feeling which gives it birth. A 
mind wrapt in ardent and enthusiastic contemplations, will de- 
velope its thoughts in bold and energetic melody; and natu- 
rally, ina major mode, as more consonant to impassioned feel- 
ings. When depression and grief are the agitating causes, the 
melody will assume a pathetic cast, and a minor mode be un- 
premeditatedly employed. 

The second part consists of an explanation of the Chromatic 
scale and Enharmonic semi-tones,—the discord of the fourth 
and fifth as used in cadences,—accompaniment of the scale in 
the minor mode,—the derivatives and relatives of the several 
concords and discords,—together with a large fund of colla- 
teral information. ‘The third part presents us with an elucida- 
tion of the nature and style of recitative,—cantabile,—theme 
or motivo,—rules of modulation,—principles of counterpoimt,— 


and remarks on the characteristics of capricios, preludes, 
&e. &e. 
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Throughout the whole of the work are interspersed exam- 
ples, in musical notation, of the various rules and maxims of 
thorough-bass,—judicious selections made from the composi- 
tions of celebrated authors,—and the precepts of harmony il- 
lustrated by an appeal to the most unquestionable authorities. 
Notwithstanding the observations which our critical duty com- 
pelled us to offer above, we feel no scruple in pronouncing this 
publication a very able performance, highly creditable to the 
abilities and acquirements of Mr. Shield, and extremely useful 
to the aspiring musical student. The amateur will derive no 
inconsiderable assistance from its perusal ; he will find the rules 
laid down with precision and conciseness,—the progress from 
simple to complex combinations, gradual and easy,—and the 
whole scheme of harmonic science unfolded with perspicuity 
and skill. 








Art. VI.—A Circumstantial Narrative of the Campaign in Russia, em- 
bellished with Plans of the Battles of the Moskwa and Malo-Jarosla- 
vitz; containing a faithful Description of the affecting and interesting 
Scenes, of which the Author was an Eye-witness. By Evucene La- 
BAUME, Captain of the Royal Geographical Engineers, Ex-Officer of 
the Ordnance of Prince Eugene, Chevalier of the Legion of Honour, 
and of the Tron Crown, Author of an abridged History of the Re- 
public of Venice. Translated from the French. Second Edition, 
considerably improved. S8vo. Pp. 416. S.Leigh. 1815. 


TRANSLATIONS on popular subjects are usually such feeble 
representatives of their originals, that we peruse them with dis- 
gust; but this translation of the Campaigns in Russia displays 
a tasteful and correct: knowledge of the French language, high- 
ly creditable to the parties concerned in giving it publicity. 
The rank and honours enjoyed by M. Labaume under the ex- 
Emperor inspire us with confidence; and his official narrative 
commands our warmest approbation. He relates what he has 
actually seen; he describes what he has really felt, while par- 
taking the heaviest disasters that ever befel a great nation. His 
is not a specious romance, artfully arranged, and heightened 
by false colouring ; but a sad and memorable tale, retracing in- 
conceivable existent horrors. 

Struggling, amid his companions in misery, with every priva- 
tion; pierced by the cold; tormented by hunger; a prey to 
accumulated distress; uncertain at the rising of the sun whe- 
ther it would be his fate to witness the splendour of its setting 
rays; and doubtful, when the clouds of night came on, whe- 
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ther he should behold their dispersion on the glorious rising of 
the morrow—yet, he desired to live, that he might perpetuate 
the all-harrowing record; and he obeyed the impulse of this 
commanding feeling, to retrace each night his sketches of the 
past eventful day. 

How? By the side of a wretched fire, exposed to the tem- 

rature of ten or twelve degrees ; amid the groans of the dy- 
ing; encompassed by the dead. The knife, with which he 
carved his scanty morsel of horse flesh, trimmed his raven’s 
quill; and a mixture of gunpowder and snow, melted in the 
hollow of his hand, served as rude implements of his melan- 
choly pursuit ! 

e have greatly to admire the language in which M. La- 
baume speaks of the ex-Emperor. Creatures, who, during Na- 
jo ooh exaltation, would have knelt to kiss the dust from his 

eet, have become renegadoes to their plighted allegiance, and 

infamously arrogate the coarsest expressions in execration of 
his once sacred character. But M. Labaume, with honest can- 
dour, assures us, that he has composed his work without per- 
sonal ill will, and without prejudice; confessing, freely, that 
during his recital of the most horrible enterprise which the de- 
mon of ambition had ever dared to conceive, he felt moments 
of difficulty to restrain his indignation against the author of 
such multiplied misery. The respect, however, inseparable 
from his duty—the memory of the glorious victories Napoleon 
had achieved—the honours he had shared—urged him to speak 
of his former master with moderation and reserve, even at the 
moment that he describes the burning of Moscow, lighted to 
his labours by the flames of that devoted city! 

This moderation and reserve of character is extolled by the 
translator in very appropriate terms: he calls it an interesting 
struggle between the honest indignation of the MAN, and that 
reverence for his general, which ought to be a first duty with the 
soLDIER. To us it appears the dignified struggle, that asso- 
ciates the memory of former conquest, with that of personal 
obligation—a union of sentiment most honourable to M. La- 
baume. 

But uninfluenced persons will, in the volume before us, trace 
the bloodiest career ever noted by history ; and prompted solely 
by the wildest lust of power, in monstrous subversion of every 
principle of humanity. 

H on—says the intelligent translator, in his excellent 

by the vain and puerile ambition of planting his-eagles 
on the walls of the ancient capital of the Czars, Napoleon neg- 
lected every military precaution: he calculated not on the 
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forces that hovered on his rear: he remembered not the ri- 
gours of a northern winter; but led to certain destruction the 
proudest army which France, in her happiest days, could ever 
boast. 

And when this man was compelled to retrace his steps with 
sad discomfiture, our blood curdles at the recital of the wanton 
destruction which marked his retreat. Impelled, by mad re- 
morseless fury, to wreak his revenge on the enemy, he forgot 
that his own soldiers would be the principal victims of the de- 
solation he had caused. He ordered his first division to plun- 
der and to destroy without mercy, that his eyes might be gra- 
tified with the sight of human misery. He thought not, he 
cared not, that the following divisions were, by these means, 
exposed to the horrors of a Russian winter, without food, with- 
out shelter, without hope. 

Thus perished five hundred thousand men, the immediate 
victims of inordinate ambition and savage barbarity! If there 
be reflections in the solitudes of Elba, what, thou fallen despot ! 
must be thy mental sufferings ? 

Our volume opens with a retrospective view of the treaty of 
Tilsit, a period described to be the most gloriously powerful of 
any in the French annals. It pursues the subject in a political 
point of view, from which we select the writer’s reflections 
on his Emperor, after. the ratification of the treaty of Vienna. 
In perusing them, we find that this extraordinary man, less cul- 
pable, perhaps, for the crimes which he has committed, than for 
the good he might have done, was, at the same moment, a t 
over his people, and a slave to his own ungovernable passions : 
that he carried his ambitious views to the. extremities of the 
globe, and aspired to the empire of the world. The very idea, 
that there existed a nation sufficiently magnanimous to despise 
his proposals, and to resist his fatal influence, lacerated his bo- 
som, and poisoned the happiest moments of his life. In this 
senseless dream, however, he overstepped the natural bounda- 
ries of France. He allotted to himself a chimerical destiny, 
and Providence has dispersed the baseless illusion. We must, 
however, merely refer to the military detail of operations com- 
prehended under the respective chapters, marked Wilna, Wi- 
tepsk, Smolensko, the Moskwa, Moscow, &c. &c. touching 
lightly on the horrors of war, when, at the close of an eventful 
day, the troops on either side sustain a dreadful carnage ; when 
villages to the right spread their horrific glare upon the furious 
combatants ; when shouts of victory to the left silence the ter- 
rific groans of the dying; when flame upon flame, vomiting 
destruction from a thousand brazen mouths, spread through 
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the well-ranged order of battle, where heroes coolly close u 
their mutilated ranks, as fast as the cannon balls have laid their 
comrades low. 

To such as love these scenes, however, M. Labaume has pro- 
vided ample entertainmerit. We prefer to exhibit extracts of 
a milder, yet not less impressive aspect. 

After the battle of Moskwa, the triumphant eagles of France 
marched in proud columns towards the capital of the Russian 
empire. As they approached, the army beheld all the villages 
on the road abandoned: the country presented one uniform 
scene of desolation. The refugees had burned their houses, 
their chateaux, their grain, and their forage. All these ra- 
vages formed an exemplary display of that magnanimity of na- 
tional character, which we will further illustrate by an anecdote 
related at Zwenighorod. P 


« The abbey situated above this little town commands the 
course of the Moskwa. Its embattled walls, more than twenty 
feet in height, and between five and six feet thick, are flanked by 
four great towers, with embrasures. This edifice, constructed in 
the thirteenth or fourteenth century, reminds us of the times, 
when the Muscovites, filled with veneration for their priests, suf- 
fered the sacerdotal authority to take precedence of that of the 
nobles ; and when the Czar marched, on days of ceremony, before 
the patriarch of Moscow, holding the bridle of his horse. But 
these monks, so powerful and so formidable before the time of 
Peter I. were brought back again to the simplicity of the apostles, 
when this great monarch, on founding his empire, confiscated 
their property and diminished their number. 

‘To conceive a proper idea of the changes produced by this re- 
form, it was sufficient to enter the abbey of Zwenighorod. At the 
sight of these lofty towers and enormous walls, we supposed that 
the interior contained an agreeable and commodious residence, 
and that we should find among these monks the wonted abund- 
ance of all richly-endowed abbeys. A large iron gate, strongly 
barricadoed, confitmed us in the persuasion that this convent was 
well supplied with every thing that our soldiers needed. We were 
about to force the entry, when an old man, whose flowing beard 
was whiter than his robe, came to admit us. He was desired to 
conduct us to the abbot. On entering the court, we were much 
surprised at finding that this vast edifice did not correspond with 
the high opinion we had conceived of it; and that our guide, in- 
stead of introducing us into the apartments of the superior, con- 
ducted us to a small chapel, where we saw four monks prostrate 
at the foot of an altar, constructed in the Grecian style. These 
venerable old men, when they perceived us, threw themselves at 
our feet, and, embracing our knees, entreated, in the name of the 
God whom they adored, that we would respect their church, and 
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the graves of some bishops of which they were the faithful guar- 
dians. ‘ You may judge by our miserable appearance’—they ad- 
dressed us by means of an interpreter—‘ that we can have no hid- 
den treasures ; and our food is so coarse, that many of your sol- 
diers would scorn to eat it. We have no other possessions than 
our relics and our altars. Deign to respect them from a reverence 
for a religion so similar to your own.’ This we promised, and 
our assurance was confirmed on the arrival of the Viceroy, who 
established his head-qarters in this abbey, and thereby preserved 
the church and the convent from the pillage with which they 
were threatened. ~ 

‘ While this asylum, formerly so peaceful, was a prey to the 
tumult unavoidable on such occasions, I perceived one of these 
pious monks, who, to conceal himself, took refuge in a cell, almost 
under ground, the simplicity of which presented nothing to excite 
our avarice. This friar, sensible of my attentions to him, reward- 
ed them by acknowledging that he spoke French, and that he 
wishtd to have the pleasure of conversing with me. Charmed 
with his candour, I profited by it, to inform myself of every thing 
relating to the sentiments and character of a nation, from whom 
we had conquered more than two hundred and fifty leagues of 
territory, without becoming acquainted with them. When I 
mentioned Moscow, he told me that it was the place of his na- 
tivity, and I perceived that deep sighs interrupted his speech. I 
judged by his silent grief that he mourned over the misfortunes 
to which this great capital would soon be exposed. I sympa- 
thized with him; but, anxious to know the state of affairs in that 
city which we were on the point of entering, I ventured at length 
to ask him concerning it. 

‘The French have entered the territory of Russia with immense 
force,’ said this venerable monk; ‘they come to ravage our be- 
loved country, and they advance even to the sacred city—the 
centre of our empire, and the source of our prosperity. Unac- 
quainted with our manners and our character, they think that we 
shall bend under their yoke, and that, compelled to choose be- 
tween our homes and our independence, we shall, like too. many 
others, submit to their dominion, and renounce that national 
pride in which consists the true power of a people. No, Napo- 
leon is mistaken. We are too wise not to abhor his tyranny; and 
we are not sufficiently corrupted to prefer slavery to liberty. In 
vain he hopes to force us, by his numberless armies, to sue for 
peace. He does not remember that the population of Russia is 
at the absolute controul of the nobility. Our seigneurs, able at 
their pleasure to cause whole districts to emigrate, will order 
their peasants to fly into the deserts at the approach of the in- 
vader, or, if necessary, will destroy every town and village, rather 
than give them up to a true barbarian, whose tyranny is more 
dreadful to us than death itself. 

‘ We are aware, too,’ added he, ‘that Napoleon relies much on 
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the dissensions which used formerly to exist between the monarch 
and the nobles; but the love of our country has stifled every an- 
cient feud. He flatters himself, likewise, that he will be able to 
arm the people against the great. Vain efforts! the people are, 
from religion, obedient to their masters; nor will they confide in 
the deceitful promises of him, who burns their cottages, murders 
their children, devastates their country, and subverts their tem- 
ples. Besides, has not the whole of Europe witnessed the most 
striking instances of his perfidy? Is he not the scourge of Ger- 
many, of whom he professed to be the protector? Spain, too, 
having trusted to the sincerity of his alliance, is become one vast 
burying place! The pontiff, who crowned him, and raised him 
from a private station to the first throne in the world, what re- 
ward has he received for that diadem? An ignominious cap- 
tivity! And even your own country, which, for the sake of a fo- 
reigner, seems to have forgotten the race of St. Louis, what ad- 
vantage does she derive from her submission? Incessant new 
taxes to maintain a crowd of worthless courtiers, or to gratify the 
luxury of a family insatiable in their pleasures. In addition to 
this, you have proscriptions and secret executions without num- 
ber. Your very thoughts are fettered, and whole generations are 
destroyed. In truth, your mothers have often been reduced to 
the sad necessity of deploring their fecundity. This,’ said the 
venerable old man to me, ‘ this, is the situation in which your ty- 
rant has placed you: a tyrant, who is the more-vain and odious, 
because he sprung from an obscure family ; and who, formerly, 
having’ scarcely one domestic to serve him, is now desirous that 
the whole universe should crouch at his feet, and that even kings 
should be compelled to wait in his anti-room. If I did not fear 
to disgrace the majesty of that monarch, who loves us as we love 
him, | would draw a comparison between your monarch and ours 
—but such a comparison would only produce a shocking contrast, 
as it would place vice in constant opposition to virtue.’ 

‘ Struck by the energy of this priest, whose strength of mind 
had suffered nothing from age, I remained silent ; and was at the 
same time charmed with his candour. Affected by the confidence 
with which he had honoured me, I thought I might cast off all 
reserve, and derive much useful information from his conversa- 
tion. ‘As you have just mentioned the Emperor Alexander,’ said 
Ito him, ‘ pray tell me what is become of him? Since we passed 
the Wilia we have never heard any thing of him; and at Wi- 
tepsk, in a public audience, Napoleon announced with much sa- 
tisfaction, that this monarch had shared the fate of his father, 
having fallen a victim, at Wiliki-luki, ta the treachery of his 
courtiers.’ 

‘ He cannot have much greatness of soul,’ answered the old 
man, smiling, ‘ who triumphs at the death of an enemy. But, to 
prove to you the falsity of that report, and to shew you how much 
harmony exists among all classes at this critical moment, and 
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how beloved our sovereign is, I will read you a letter, which was 
sent to me from Moscow, a few days after Alexander had arrived 
there from the army.’ At these words he took out the letter, 
translating it to me as he went on: 


** Moscow, July 27. 


‘ « This day will add new lustre to our annals, and the remem-_ 
brance of it will descend to the remotest posterity, as an eternal 
testimony of Russian patriotism and loyalty. It will record the 
ardent attachment, which our illustrious nobility, and every class 
of citizens, feel for our beloved sovereign. After a notification 
published in the evening, the nobility and the merchants as- 
sembled at eight o'clock on the following morning, at the palace 
Slobode, to wait the arrival of our most gracious emperor. Not- 
withstanding the object of this meeting had not been communi- 
cated, every one attended, full of those loyal feelings which the 
appeal of the father of his country to his children, in the capital 
of his empire, would naturally inspire. The silence which 
reigned in this vast assembly clearly proved their union, and 
their disposition to submit to any sacrifice. When the manifesto 
of his imperial majesty was read in the presence of the governor 
of Moscow, appealing to the nation at large, and calling on 
every one to defend his country against an enemy, ‘ who, with 
craft in his heart, and seduction on his lips, was bringing fetters 
and indissoluble chains for Russia,’ the illustrious posterityof the 
Pojarskies, animated by the most ardent zeal, immediately tes- 
tified their readiness to sacrifice the whole of their property, and 
even their lives. They immediately resolved that levies should 
be made in the government of Moscow, to form an army of the 
interior, consisting of ten men out of every hundred, who should 
be armed to the utmost of their ability, and provided with 
clothing and pay. The manifesto being afterwards read in the 
assembly of the merchants, this body, animated by the general 
zeal, resolved that a sum of money should be levied on each of 
them, proportionate to their respective capitals, to defray the 
expense of the army of the interior. Not satisfied with this, the 
greater part of them were desirous of making further sacrifices. 
They demanded permission to open a voluntary subscription for 
that purpose, and in less than an hour, the sum subscribed 
amounted to more than one million and a half of roubles. 

* « Such was the disposition of these two bodies, whem his ma- 
jesty, who had attended divine service at the church of the palace, 
appeared among the nobles. After assuring them, in a short 
speech, that he considered the zeal of the nobility as the firmest sup- 
port of his throne; and acknowledging that they had at all times, 
and under all circumstances, shewn themselves the guardians and 
faithful defenders of the integrity and glery of their beloved 
country, hecondescended to give them a brief sketch of the state 
of military affairs, which then required extraordinary measures 
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of defence. When he was informed of the unanimous decision of 
the two bodies, who had resolved to furnish, to clothe, and to 
arm, at their own expense, eighty thousand men for the defence 
of Moscow, he received this new proof of attachment to his 
person, and of love to the country, with the feelings of a father 
who loves his children, end who is proud of their courage. 
Yielding to the emotions which overpowered him, he exclaimed, 
* I did not expect less, you have fully confirmed my opinion of 
you.’ 

" ¢ Afterwards his imperial majesty condescended to proceed to 
the saloon, where the merchants were assembled, and being in- 
formed of the zeal they had shewn both in the resolution of 
levying a sum on the whole body, and making an extraordinary 
voluntary subscription of a million and a half of roubles, he 
expressed his gracious satisfaction, in terms dictated by wisdom 
itself. His speech was followed by the general exclamation of 
* we are ready to sacrifice for our father, not only our fortunes, 
but our lives.’ These were the words of the descendants of the 
immortal Minin. The scene of that morning requires the pen of 
a new Tacitus ; while the pencil of a second Apelles alone would 
do justice to the picture, which represented the monarch and the 
father beaming kindness and benevolence, receiving from his 
children, who thronged around him, the sacrifices which they 
were offering on the altar of their country. 

‘ May our enemy be informed of this! May that proud man, 
who sports with the fate of his subjects, learn it and tremble! 
We shall all march against him. We ere guided by religion and 
by loyalty for our sovereign and country. We will conquer, or 
perish together.’ 


This sublime scene closes thus: the patriarch Platon, arch- 
bishop of Moscow, notwithstanding his advanced and decrepid 
age, watched still in the spirit and in prayer, for the welfare of 
his sovereign and the empire. He sent to his imperial master 
the precious image of Saint Serge. The monarch accepted 
the sacred relic, and presented it to the army of Moscow; it 
had formerly shielded the victorious Dmitri Douskoi, in his 
combat against the cruel Mamai. 

We would not, for worlds, attempt a comment on this pa- 
thetic tale: the French troops entered the Russian capital 
about noon ; and towards five in the evening the whole city 
was in flames ! 

We hurry from the dreadful contemplation. In their re- 
treat, the French army had to experience miseries seldom pa- 
ralleled. Encamped on the bare snow iu the midst of the se- 
yerest winter, glosely pursued by the enemy, without any de- 
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fence from cavalry or from * artillery—this devoted soldiery, 
without shoes, and almost without clothes, suffered~all the 
unavailing agonies of despair. They were enfeebled by fa- 
tigue, and were groaning with famine. They reclined upon 
their knapsacks ; and happy was the wretch who could borrow 
an hour’s forgetfulness from slumber. Arising, benumbed, nay 
almost frozen, their only solace was a slice of horse-flesh, 
forced down their throats with draughts of melted ice. Often 
they were without fuel: on these occasions, they would burn 
the adjacent huts, which lodged their generals, and often, the 
little village which flanked their encampment at the setting sun, 
had wholly disappeared before the morning. 


‘The hour of departure being arrived, we set fire to Duk- 
hovchtchina, whose houses had been so useful to us. Although 
sufficiently accustomed to all the effects of a conflagration, we 
could not restgain our astonishment at the horrible, yet superb 
spectacle, whiek it now presented, amid the shades of a forest 
covered with snow, and strangely illumined by torrents of flames. 
The trees, covered with a sheet of ice, dazzled the sight, and 
produced, as with a prism, the most vivid and variegated colours. 
The branches of the birch, drooping to the ground like the weeping 
willow, appeared like beautiful chandeliers, while the icicles, 
melted by the heat, seemed to scatter around us a shower of 
brilliant and sparkling diamonds. 

‘In the midst of a scene full of splendid horror, our troops re- 
united, and proceeded from the town on the road to Smolensko. 
Although the night was unusually dark, the flames that ascended 
from the neighbouring villages, which had been also destroyed, 
formed so many aurore-boreales, and, till the dawn of day, shed 
a frightful glare upon our march. Beyond Toporovo, the road of 
Pologhi, which we had followed when we came from Smolensko 
to Doroghoboui, was on our left. The snow, that covered all 
the country, had nearly buried the villages, which formed from 
afar only a black spot on one boundless surface of white. The 
difficulty of approaching them saved many from the general de- 
solation. When I compared these peaceful asylums with the tor- 
ments to which we were a prey, I could not refrain from ex- 
claiming, ‘ Happy people! exempt from ambition, you live tran- 
quil and undisturbed, while we are fast sinking under the most 
frightful calamities. The winter preserves your existence, but it 





* The artillery-men abandoned their pieces ; and, on the report that the 
enemy rapidly approached, immediately spiked them : for, they despaired to 
convey them across a river, every part of which was choaked with waggons 
sticking fast in the clay, as well as with innumerable dead bodies of men aud 
horses, overwhelmed by the stream. 
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devotes us to death. When the sweet spring shall have accom- 
plished your deliverance, you will see our carcases bleaching on 
the plain, and you will be doubly happy in having suffered so 
little from our tyranny, and in having added nothing to the weight 
of our misfortunes.’ ’ 


Approaching Smolensko, hope began to revive in this mi- 
serable army. Abundance would, they believed, succeed to want, 
repose to fatigue. Many French females, to shun the apprehended 
vengeance of the Russians, had followed the army. They 
were on foot, clad in robes of silk or fine muslin, with light 
shoes, woefully calculated to defend them from the frozen 
snow. In their despair, they tore the tattered garments from 
the dead bodies of the soldiery, as tliey fell on their 
march, presenting to the view a variety of wretchedness ago- 
nizing to humanity.* 


‘Of all the victims of the horrors of war, no one inspired 
warmer pity than the young and interesting Fanny. Beautiful, 
affectionate, amiable, and sprightly, speaking many different 
languages, and possessing every quality calculated to seduce the 
most insensible heart, she now begged for the most menial em- 
ployment ; and the morsel of bread which she obtained, drew 
from her rapturous expressions of gratitude. Imploring succour 
from us all, she was compelled to submit to the vilest abuse ; 
and though her soul! loathed the prostitution, she every night be- 
longed to him who would charge himself with her support. I 
saw her when we quitted Smolensko. She was no longer able to 
walk. She was clinging to the tail of a horse, and was thus 
dragged along. At length her powers were quite exhausted. 
She fell on the snow, and there remained unburied, without ex- 
citing one emotion of compassion, or obtaining one look of pity ; 
so debased were our souls now become, and our sensibility quite 
extinguished. But what need of more testimonies of the cala- 
mities which befell us—we were all fellow-sufferers.’ 


To heighten the horrors of suffering, this dreadful march 
was followed by immense shaggy dogs, dying with hunger, 
and howling with despair. They often disputed, with the 
soldiery, the carcases of the horses that had dropped in their 
route; and flights of crows, attracted by the scent of dead 
bodies, hovered over them, like an immense cloud, and by 
their mournful cries, struck terror into the stoutest hearts. 

At Smolensko, however, the illusion of hope deserted them 





* Sterne, in his beautiful tale of ‘Tue Captive,’ turns from the slaughter 


of thousands, to arrest the feelings, more powerfully, by a description of indi- 
vidual suffering. 
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they found the city, where they had anticipated plenty, the 
abode of famine. ‘The garrison, on their approach, rushed 
upon the horses which fell at every step, and devoured the 
carrion with avidity. 

Smolensko is built on the side of a mountain, and the ascent 
was, at this time, so slippery, that the army were obliged to 
crawl on their knees, and to hold by the rocks which projected 
above the snow, in order to attain the summit; but the decli- 
vity was so rapid, and withal so smooth, that numbers of 
these unhappy beings, unable to support themselves, rolled 
down the dreadful abyss, and instantly perished. Those who 
reached there destination, found themselves amid a desert of 
conflagration. 


* We can scarcely imagine a picture more deplorable than the 
bivouac of the staff. ‘Twenty-one officers, confounded with as 
many servants, had crept together round a little fire, under an 
execrable cart-house scarcely covered. Behind them were the 
horses ranged in a circle, that they might be some defence against 
the violence of the wind, which blew with fury. The smoke 
was so thick that we could scarcely see the figures of those who 
were close to the fire, and who were employed in blowing the 
coals on which they cooked their food. The rest, wrapped in 
their pelisses or their cloaks, lay upon one another, as some pro- 
tection from the cold; nor did they stir, except to abuse those 
who trod upon them as they passed, or to rail at the horses, 
which kicked whenever a spark fell on their coats.’ 


Pursuing his tale of horror, at the fatal passage of the Beresi- 
na, where this once powerful army were struggling under accu- 
mulated evils, M. Labaume observes—at that moment, Na- 
poleon passed by in a close chariot filled with furs. He wore 
a pelisse and bonnet of sable skin, which wholly protected 
him from the severity of the weather. 

The departure of the Emperor was followed by the example 
of his generals, who shamefully abandoned the remnants of 
their divisions. The universal cry now was, ¢ Is it thus we are 
abandoned by him who has so often called himself our father ? 
Where is that Genius, who, in the height of prosperity, ex- 
horted us to bear our sufferings patiently? Is he, who has 
lavished our blood, afraid to die with us? Ah! he flies us, 
as he deserted his faithful followers in Egypt !’ 

We have already exceeded our limits, and must conclude 
with affirming, that M. Labaume’s animated descriptions reach 
to every heart. His style is simple and unaffected; but it is 
distinguished by a genuine pathos, that powerfully interests all 
the finer feelings. 
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Axt. VII.—Researches inio the Physical History of Man. By James 
Cow res Pricuarp, M.D. F.L.S Octavo. Pp. 558. 1814. 


[Concluded from p. 106. | 


WE have thought it expedient to resume our remarks on 
Researches into the Physical History of Man, and we beg 
leave to refer our readers to the last number of this Review for 
an extract on the physiological reasoning (principally of Xavier 
Bichat), relative to the skin and hair of the human body, 
whose theory has been adopted by the author of this volume. 

The novelty . the doctrine renders it curious and interesting, 
and certainly merits the examination of future pathologists 
and aicenben. The treatment of morbid appearances of 
the skin and hair, seem hitherto to be indebted less to 
science than many other parts of the body, which may have 
been owing to the insufficient knowledge of their interior 
structure ; and therefore if the opinions of Bichat should turn 
out to be well-founded, diseases of the integuments may re- 
ceive illustration, and the proximate cause of cutaneous ap- 
pearances being better ascertained, they would be treated with 
more decision and skill than they are at present. 

We cannot help noticing that the term chorion is used for 
the true skin, without any apparent cause for the innovation. 
Technical terms should not be capriciously adopted, particu- 
larly when liable to misconceptions ; the membrane, which en- 
velopes the foetus in utero, has already received the denomi- 
nation of chorion, and we presume to aver, that the old and 
generally received term of cutis vera is more appropriate. 

It has been always considered that the integuments of the 
body have been composed of three parts—the cutis vera, or 
true skin, the epidermis, or scarf skin, and an interposed 
substance termed corpus mucosum; but our author maintains 
that there is no interposed mucus, and that the complexion of 
the human species is owing to a secretion of various coloured 
fluids, not extravasated, but circulating in a net-work of ex- 
treme arterics; and further, that a peculiar set of vessels 
within each bulb of hair is destined to convey the same kind of 
fluid, which accounts for the similitude in the colours of the 
hair and skin. But before this new doctrine is embraced, we 

surely ought to pause ; for it must strike the reader very forci- 
bly, ‘there should arise a cause of contention upon a subject 
which appears to admit of ocular testimony ; and when we 

consider the industrious application of Malpighi, the first dis- 
coverer of the corpus mucosum of the eelebrated Albinus, 
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Ruysh—the Monros, the Hunters, Lewenhoek, andthe admi- 
rable Swammerdam, who have so honourably and assiduously 
spent their lives in this vineyard of science ; when we reflect 
on the labours of these eminent anatomists, who professed an 
unanimous opinion, that the corpus mucosum is a separate 
body between the cutis vera and epidermis, it should be shewn 
very satisfactorily by the advocates of Bichat, that no coloured 
mucus existed between these two skins. similar to the pigmen- 
tum nigrum of the eye; but that the complexion of the human 
species is entirely owing to a circulation of coloured matter 
intra vascula. It is not the proper time here to enter into this 
discussion, which presents much curious argument in limine, 
and therefore would occupy more pages than we have allotted 
to this Review: and without disparaging the ingenuity of 
Xavier Bichat, until the subject has been more fastidiously 
examined, we shall conclude what we have toremark wpon this 
article, with a few examples of the infinite divisibility of 
matter, which, by the assistance of microscopes, have afforded 
an opportunity to Lewenhoek, Baker, Adams, and others, at 
once to delight and astonish mankind. 

Since Dr. Prichard has expressed himself with so little am- 
biguity upon the structure of the skin, which differs so essen- 
tially from the doctrine of all former anatomical professors, we 
think he ought to have been more precise in his description of 
the epidermis as a constituent part of the integuments ; but he 
is silent upon the subject of the cuticle, which, when viewed 
by glasses of great power, with a strong light, discovets a 
beautiful organization. 

The scales of the cuticle grow upon the human body as they 
do upon the external skin of a fish, and are placed, like them, 
three deep; each scale being partially covered by two others, 
one third part only of the two lower ones appearing, and lying 
over one another, which may be the principal cause why the 
body appears white ; for on the lips and other parts where they 
do not fold over, the blood appears through, and such parts 
we red. ‘The perspirable matter issues between those scales, 
through innumerable pores, each scale representing an irregular 
pentagon, or five-sided figure. Mr. Lewenhoek tells us that 
two hundred of them may be covered with a grain of sand, 
and that each scale covers one hundred pores, so that ifia 
grain ef sand can cover two hundred of such scales, it will 
also cover twenty thousand places through which perspiration 
may issue. If one grain of gold is diffused through five pounds 
of silver, and a grain of the compound is submitted to the 
action of nitrous acid, the twenty-eight thousandth part of « 
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grain of gold will be discovered. A grain of salt dissolved in 
one hundred thousand parts of water, may be detected in each 
drop of the solution. The milt of a fish contains animals so 
minute as to be only a millionth part the size of a grain of 
sand, and more numerous in the milt of a single cod, than the 
human population of the whole globe. Each of such animals 
must be possessed of muscles, nerves, and vessels conveying 
blood, or they could neither have life, motion, or feeling ; 
and yet what is this inconceivable minuteness of blood globules 
in competition with atoms composing light? It has been 
found that a particle of their blood must be as much smaller 
than a globe of the tenth part of an inch in diameter, as that 
globe is smaller than the whole earth; and yet, if these 
particles are compared to the atoms of light, they will be 
found to éxceed them as much, in bulk, as mountains do 
single grains of sand ; for the force of any body striking against 
an obstacle, is directly, in proportion to its quantity of matter, 
multiplied into its velocity ; and since the velocity of the par- 
ticles of light is demonstrated to be at least a million times 
greater than the velocity of a cannon ball, it is manifest, that 
if a million of these particles were as big as a single grain of 
sand, we durst no more open our eyes to the light, than we 
durst expose them to sand shot point blank from a cannon. 
These examples of extreme minutencss of matter may appear 
digressive, yet it will be found that the point at issue, whether 
the corpus mucosum exist or not, must ultimately depend upon 
the ulterior perfection of microscopic lenses; if the colours of 
the skin and hair are affected by a liquid tint, separated in the 
mode of all other glandular secretions, then the dingy reticle 
must be furnished with its appropriate fluid through the com- 
munication of the cutaneous arteries which convey red blood, 
and every such artery must be accompanied by a corresponding 
vein, nerves, and lymphatics; and a similar apparatus for this 
mysterious separation must be likewise constituted in the bulb 
of every hair; for it is apparent there must be absdérbents, as 
we know not any means, except by the power of this system, 
which are sufficient to produce the sudden alterations of colour 
in the hair; and there is no fact more curious, or better con- 
firmed in physiology, than the vicissitudes which occur in this 
ornamental appendage of the female figure. The writer of 
this article has seen two surprising confirmations of dark hair 
being changed, by sensations of terror and silent grief. The 
first effected the change within the space of thirty-six hours, 
on a female, eighteen years of age, and was occasioned by 
fright at a furious bull; she preserved herself, by extraordinary 
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exertion, from corporal injury, but fainted away, and was 
insensible six hours; a partial discolouration took place in 
about three hours, and the hair of the head assumed a light 
grey on the third day, but never became white, although she 
lived four years thereafter. This young woman was always 
very nervously affected with palpitations and other morbid 
symptoms whilst she lived. ‘The other was a lady of twenty- 
seven, who, from singular family disasters, found her hair was 
changed, in two years, toa very grey colour. Neither was the 
change in the hair of Marie Antoinette, the late Queen of 
France, less remarkable during her confinement. We were 
informed by Mr. Wilson, surgeon of cavalry, that at the battle 
of Emsdorff, an unhorsed dragoon, who had been rode over 
by different squadrons during the engagement, without any 
corporal injury, was not known by his comrades the next 
morning, his hair having been totally changed from black to 
white. 

We have exhibited a few examples of the extreme division 
of particles, all of which are firmly established by the ex- 
periments of illustrious philosophers, in order to shew how 
possible it is that spectators should decide very oppositely in 
viewing the same diminutive object under compound lenses. 

The solar microscope will magnify a single drop of -the 
brightest water into a standing pool of many yards in diameter, 
wherein may be distinctly seen numerous tribes of animals, 
amusing themselves as larger animals are known to do in the 
ocean; some pursuing their prey with animated velocity, whilst 
others, having subdued it by superior force, are seen voraciously 
employed consuming the spoil. Thus is a wonderful microcosm 
displayed within the space of a fluid drop! Yet, notwith- 
standing this powerful assistance to the naked eye, the ap- 
pearances in many cases are liable to considerable deception; 
this deception has often caused much controversy, and all we 
shall now presume fo offer upon the point of difference, is, to 
recommend circumspection in delivering decisive opinions on 
small objects requiring the highest magnifying powers; and 
we shall therefore dismiss this part of the subject, and con- 
clude with a quotation of the celebrated Dr. Monro, whose 
sentiments wiil possibly contribute to satisfy the reader’s doubts 
upon the point in dispute. 


* CORPUS MUCOSUM. 


*‘ Under the cuticle we meet with a substance of a greyish 
colour, which has been thought to represent a net-work ; hence 
it has got the name of corpus reticulare, or mucosum. It is of 
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a soft, mucilaginous, and viscid nature, and fills up the inter- 
stices of the fibres running between the cutis vera and cuticula. 
After raising the cuticle in a negro, where it is thickest and most 
distinct, this substance appears of a black colour, and is com- 
posed of two layers: it is this that gives the colour to the skin ; 
for it is black in the African, white, brown, or yellowish in the 
European. 

‘ The origin of this mucous substance has not hitherto been 
explained, nor has it beeni fully determined what purposes it serves 
in the human body. Haller thinks it probable that it is composed 
of a humour transuding from the surface of the culis vera; the 
reason why it is black in the negro has been supposed to be for 
serving as a defence against the external heat, by preventing the 
rays of the sun from penetrating the body; but the matter still 
lies hid in obscurity.’ 


Our author seems to think that civilization has more exten- 
sive powers in producing varieties of complexion than the 
effect of climate, and offers many feasible reasons for this 
opinion, which we cannot enter into ; but we shall notice what 
has been observed on the changes of dark to a lighter 
colour. 


‘ If there be any truth in my remarks, it must be concluded 
that the process of nature in the human species, is the trans- 
mutation of the characters of the Negro into those of the Eu- 
ropean, or the evolution of white varieties in the black races of 
men. We have seen that there are causes existing, which are 
capable of producing such an alteration ; but we have no facts 
which induce us to suppose that the reverse of this change could 
in any circumstances be effected. This leads us to the inference, 
that the primitive stock of men were negroes, which has every 
appearance of truth: singe, however, it is a conclusion which 
may be questioned, it will be proper to state more at length the 
arguments which offer themselves in its support. 

‘ Ist. The analogy of other species leads to this conclusion. 
It has been remarked by the celebrated physiologist, John Hunter, 
that the changes of colour in all kinds of animals, is from 
darker to the lighter tints, whence it is inferred, that in all 
animals subject to such variations, the darkest of the species 
should be reckoned nearest to the original ; now though there 
may be some doubt of the universality of this law, there can be 
none of its general prevalence: the lighter and more beautiful 
colours with which our domestic animals are variegated, are the 
effect of cultivation, and are not seen in the wild races from which 
they have been bred. 

‘ If there were no facts applying to the particular instance of 
the human species, it would appear probable, from this general 
analogy, that the original stock was blacks ; but— 
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* Qdly. We have examples in the human species of the light va- 
rieties appearing in dark races. On the other hand, we have no 
example of the characters of the negro, or of any considerable ap- 
proach to them ever appearing in a race of light complexion. If 
these observations are established on a cautious induction, as I 
think they appear to be, they may be considered as affording a 
proof that the original stock of men were black ; and some con- 
firmation is afforded by considering— 

‘ 3dly. That the dark races are best adapted by their organization 
to the condition of rude and uncivilized nations, which we must 
conceive to have been the primitive state of mankind, and that 
the structure of the European is best fitted for the habits of im- 
proved life. All the laws of nature have a beneficial tendency, 
and amongst others this law of deviation in the species of animals. 
It is a principle of amelioration and adaptation we find, that the 
conformation and the disposition or instinct of animals varies in 
domestication in such a way as to render these more fitted for 
their new condition. 

‘ The negro is particularly adapted to the wild or natural state 
of life ; his dense and firm fibre renders him much more able to 
endure fatigue and the inclemencies of the seasons, than the Eu- 
ropean with his lax fibre and delicate constitution. 

‘ The easy parturition of the female negro isa facility which 
could not be dispensed with in uncultivated life. The senses are more 
perfect in negroes than in Europeans, especially those which are 
of most importance to the savage, and less necessary to the civi- 
lized man, viz. the smell, taste, and hearing; and a particular 
provision is made in the anatomical structure of the head for the 
perfect evolution of them. This perfection of the ruder faculties 
of sense is not required in a civilized state; and it therefore gives 
way to a more capacious form of the skull, affording space for a 
more ample conformation of the brain, on which an increase of 
intellectual power is probably dependant. 

* Athly.. The questien, whether the primeval stock were similar 
to the negro or to the European race, seems little different from 
this: Whether the first of our species, the children of nature, 


Qui rupto robora nati 
Composotive luto, nullos habuere parentes, 


were such beings as we find savage men to be, or were created 
at once adorned with all the improvements of civilization? For we 
find that all nations who have never emerged from the savage 
state are negroes, or very similar to negroes. 

* Such are all the savages scattered through the distant islands 
of the southern hemisphere. Wherever we find the people naked, 
destitute barbarians running wild in the woods, there we observe 
them to be black, and to partake considerably of the negro form 
and character. 

* Wherever we see any progress towards cultivation, there we 
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also find deviation towards a ligher colour and a different form, 
nearly in the same proportion. ‘The American race are much less 
rude and destitute than the New Hollanders, and though they re- 
tain a considerable share of the savage, yet they differ much from 
the latter people. 

‘ There is no example of a race of savages with the European 
constitutions and characters. 

* The Esquimaux, or Greenland tribes, are the nearest approach 
to such an instance; but these people are very different from our 
race. They are not white in complexion, nor do they resemble 
us in form; they have a depressed forehead, and other characters 
of opposite description. Besides, these tribes are not savages ; 
they have arts, though not civilized, without which they could 
not subsist in their present dreary abodes ; they came to Green- 
land from the west, and are found as far in the same direction as 
the islands on the coast of Asia. They migrated in all probability 
for the Asiatic continent, and there are not wanting reasons 
which induce us to suppose that the Kamschatkans, and other 
tribes in that ‘extremity of Asia, who bear a general resemblance 
to the Esquimaux, and to each other, are descended from a wan- 
dering tribe of Mongoles. Hence it is probable, that this curious 
race of people, who have been driven by various accidents into 
such a remote and scarcely habitable recess, are a tribe one half 
civilized, and reduced again to a state of barbarism. On the 
whole, there are many reasons which lead us to adopt the con- 
clusion, that the primitive stock of men were probably negroes 
and I know of no argument to be set on the other side. 

* It may be enquired, whether there are any facts to be found 
in history which tend to confirm this opinion, and to make it pro- 
bable that the fairest races of white people in Europe are de- 
scended from, or have any affinity with, negroes. 

* The uncertainty of the history of remote ages, and the scanty 
information we can glean concerning the physic al characters of 
ancient tribes, do not admit of any close reasoning on this sub- 
ject. But we shall hereafter see, “that there are reasons for con- 
cluding this opinion to be probable. We shall endeavour in the 
sequel to trace in the field of history the vestiges of the nations 
who first attained civilization, and who in their origin possessed 
the characters in question, though these have long since disap- 
peared. From these nations it may, perhaps, be made to appear, 
that the European tribes derived their first rudiments of civil so- 
ciety, and that they are in all probability descended from them.’ 


How far the arguments of our author, favouring an opinion 
that the primeval stock of ‘mankind were negroes, will gene- 
rally prevail, is dificult to determine; but we are persuaded, 
that many of our readers will have been impressed with very 
opposite sentiments of our primitive parents. Many of the 
mest beautiful poetical images will lose the force of their allu- 
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sion, if the lovely charms of the first born, Eve, should prove 
to be a negress. 

It is most probable, that this terrestrial globe moved on the 
same principles previous to the deluge, and received the rays 
of the sun in the same manner as at the present era. But, 
whether the face of the earth at that awful period suffered a 
change unfavourable to the health or longevity of the human 
species, is a question which has been much agitated, and will 
probably remain undetermined. But if no physical effects 
were produced on the human character by the Deluge, is it too 
presumptuous to imagine that the solar heat had greater influ- 
ence on the antediluvian natives with the same degrees of lati- 
tude of the equator than at the present period? ‘The celebrated 
garden of Eden, we believe, was situated approximating the thirty- 
eight degree, north latitude. Now, although the tints of the hu- 
man skin are not in exact correspondence on every part of the 

earth with the degrees of latitude; yet it cannot bedenied, that the 
sun’s heatis the principal agent of discolouration to the skin. ‘This 
being granted, we cannot consider that our illustrious ancestor 
was a more bronzed complexion than the present natives of 
Spain or Constantinople; and if it might be permitted, on this 
occasion, to cite an epistolary anecdote of an elegant writer, we 
should feel gratified in making an appeal to the memory of our 
readers who have perused L. W. Montague’s Letter, wherein 
she celebrates the enchanting beauties of the fair and lovely 
Fatima, and then to recollect that this transporting assemblage 
of exquisite qualities is no faint portraiture of the fascinating 
pictures which represent the unutterable charms of the first- 
born, Eve,—‘ Oh fairest of creation! last and best of all God’s 
works! Creature in whom excelled whatever can to sight or 
thought be formed—Holy, divine, good, amiable, or sweet !|— 
How art thou lost !’ 

We shall not enlarge more upon the improbability that Adam 
was a negro—much less that the beauties of his lovely partner 
were of the same sable hue; neither can we give our implied 
faith to the assertion, that the most beautiful complexions are 
farthest removed from nature’s original design. We should 
rather think with the noblest English poet, 


« Adam, the goodliest man of men, since born 
His sons: the fairest of her daughters, Eve.’ 


We shall now draw to a conclusion our remarks upon the 
Researches ingo the Physical History of Man; and, although it 
will be seen that we differ in sentiment with many of the au- 
thor’s inferences, we are constrained to observe, that it is not 
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in our power to do justice to so much philosophic argument, 
well worthy of further investigation, and which must be perused 
with interest by all readers who have a desire for information in 
this branch of science. 

There will be found many curious reflections in the sixth 
chapter respecting the South Sea and Indian islanders. But 
we cannot pass over a quotation in the 213 page, which will 
prove a little at variance from the author’s former reflections, 
and which we formerly combated: it is this— 


* All these facts tend to prove, that notwithstanding the variety of 
climates and elevations inhabited by the different races of men——nature 
never deviates from the model of which she made selections thousands 


of years ago. 


In the seventh chapter there are many proofs of the common 
origin of the ancient Indians and Egyptians, deduced from a 
very deep and learned research ; of their political histories, the 
general principles of the Indian and Egyptian mythologies, the 
theogonies of Hindus and the Egyptians, with a relation to the 
physical characters of the ancient Indians. 

These subjects are further continued in the eighth chapter, 
with a scrutinous examination of all ancient tribes connected 
with the subject, and a most profound and inquisitive disqui- 
sition on historical conjectures, and likewise the antiquities of 
the Egyptian, {ndian, and Assyrian empire—those of Upper 
Asia, of the Philistines, of the Canaanites, or Phoenicians, Sy- 
rians, Assyrians, and Persians. 

The ninth chapter treats of all other principal races of men, 
and their connexion with the foregoing tribes ; and this diligent 
search is pursued with a luminous investigation, which is high- 
ly creditable to the talents, erudition, and perseverance of the 
author. 

The enquiry has, certainly, been executed with great skill 
and labour, as it presents to the reader a chain of interesting 
observations, on the Scythian and Sarmatic tribes, of the Gothic 
and German races, the Cimmerij, the Geta, the Goths, and 
a connexion of the great family of German nations with the 
ancient Asiatics, their physical character—the Pelasgian race, 
the Celtic race, the Mongoles, and other races resembling them 
in form, and the American racé. 

After the remarks we have already offered on the contents of 
this volume, it is, unnecessary to expatiate upon the particulars 
of its merit. The work meets our unqualified, approbation; 
and, although we do not in every point consent to the induc- 
tion of Dr, Prichard’s arguments, it ought not, in any degree, 
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to disparage the general value of the publication, which, in our 
estimation, may be recommended as one of the best essays of 
natural philosophy extant. 
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Art. VIII. —An Historical Survey of the Character of Napoleon Buona- 
parte, founded on his own Words and Actions, forming an Introduc- 
tion to the ‘Secret Memorrs. By One who never quitted him 
for Fifteen Years. Translated from the Sixth Paris Edition. 12mo. 
Pp. 92. H.Colburn, 1815. 


Tuis writer, whoever he may be, asserts that the character 
of Bonaparte is altogether inscrutable-—Agreed. A monstrous 
assemblage of incongruities ; a compound of apparent subli- 
mity, and of real meanness; a horrible enigma beyond the 
depth of human penetration—soluble, alone, by Omnipotence. 

In what language, then, shall we attempt reflections on the 
appalling resurrection of this dark, immeasurable, and fathom- 
less nondescript? How venture to speak of this precious hypo- 
crite—this inp of subtlety—this demon of ambition—who has, 
once more, reared his pestilential banners in France? 

Impenetrable, yet highly-gifted monster, how shali we ad- 
dress thee? how speak of the little-minded assassin, and the 
liberal protector of the fine arts? of the oppressor of the peo- 
ple, and the benefactor of the nation? of Bonaparte, in short, 
who was unprincipled in power, and great in majesty ? 

Alas! it will little avail us to exclaim—Mistaken policy ! 
What had generosity of sentiment and nobility of action to do 
with the fate of a man, who neither acknowledged the laws of 
God, or of nature, nor respected the claims of gratitude ! 

Would the genius of Bonaparte have bound him to venerate 
a contract, when his policy no longer yielded to its necessity ? 
No !—The existence that stood between him,and the fulfilment 
of his ambition, must have perished as unceremoniously as the 
ill-fated Duc d’Enghein. For Bonaparte would intwilively 
have known, that a man of active mind, of boundless grasp, of 
lofty spirit, could never have sank tamely, and suddenly too, 
into a retired philosopher. He would have known, that a cha- 
racter, so aspiring by nature, would deceive the calculations of 
a half-witted sentinel: that serenity, in a degraded conqueror, so 
far from being emblematic of the mild boundaries of political 
good order, was an infallible token of a hypocritical mind, 
deeply meditating plans of revolutionary disorder—the only 
element of an Usurper! 

We have long been aware of the secret intercourse between 
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Bonaparte and Murat, and we have, fearfully, anticipated the 
result. Murat, of all the personages exalted by state poliey 
during the tyranny of Napoleon’s imperial sway, was the most 
to be guarded against, inasmuch as he has preserved his at- 
tachment to his benefactor, and heroically resolved to de- 
fend his acquired throne with his life. 

This intercourse has been maintained through the Satanic 
influence of the Princess Paulina, who bore her credentials of 
petticoat plenipotentiary, from the midnight pillow of a bro- 
ther, to the midnight pillow of a brother-in-law ! 

Let not our English readers shudder at this disclosure. Ita- 
lian gallantry overleaps all bounds. It is unblushingly pre- 
eminent in infamy! Now, however, the allied Sovereigns will 
discover that he, who ordered the executions of the patriotic 
Muscovites, should, in his turn, have ascended the scaffold: 
that Robespiere, who, in comparison with Bonaparte, is but as 
an infant kitten to a full-grown tiger, was carted, and paid the 
ignominious price of his crimes to the nation: that the ‘Gop 
oF THUNDER,’ as he has been impiously called, was accus- 
tomed to boast, that the continental Sovereigns existed in his 
forbearance; and, that the Being, whom their ill-judged huma- 
nity permitted to breathe, had been the ruthless ravager of their 
imperial dominions—the mechanical butcher of their loyal sub- 
jects. These noble-minded monarchs will, at length, be 
taught, that Bonaparte was not of a humour to forgive the 
authors of his humiliation: that, at Elba, he has silently 
brooded over his defeats, scanned the exposure of his pertidies, 
and plotted dreadfully malignant retribution. He, once more, 
aims at power by his overwhelming talents ; and, if he suc- 
ceed, he will again maintain it by his immeasurable crimes 

But, be it remembered, that Bonaparte docs not revisit 
France clad in the delinquency of a traitor, as he is called by a 
puerile proclamation against his life. Bonaparte is not a na- 
tive of France. If he were once naturalized, was he not, at 
the time of his abdication and exile, denaturalized ?—Certainly. 
He, therefore, haughtily invades France, in the charecter of 
Emrreror oF Exna. He marches, like a proud chieftain, in 
pursuit of warlike conquest ; and, would we might add—with- 
out a plea. 

The magnanimity that signed and sealed a treaty with the 
fallen despot having, we will presume, the claims of hu- 
manity, unsullied by personal revenge, for its pure basis, 
was strictly political; inasmuch, as it prevented a deluge of 
blood, by harmonizing contending opinions. Quiet restored, 
royal policy might have found royal precedent, for taking 
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off the tyrant’s head, as the onLY means of ensuring the future 
repose of Europe. But, when Bonaparte was permitted to live ; 
when it was considered a point of honour that he should do 
so; vested with imperial titles and imperial revenues, surely 
honour claimed obedience to those stipulated covenants. 

Bolingbroke dethroned Richard If. on the plea, that his 
King had confiscated his estates, and had deprived him of his 
birth-right ; and Bonaparte’s spirit is too turbulent to await the 
dull, creeping, process of the law, or the uncertain issue of 
a prolonged appeal to congregated Sovereigns. On all occasions, 
his prompt and vigorous mind has been accustomed to take the 
shortest road to attainment. He pursued achievement, like 
hair-brained boys, who dare to * hunt the steeple;’ he fol- 
lowed the rapid course of the winged creation ; he ever soared 
above all obstacles ; and, the Lord have mercy on those who 
stood between him and his goal. Humanity has never inter- 
posed her claims ; and, while other ambitious men would have 
paused, between possession and the dreadful means of ful- 
filment, he coolly urged his steady course, through paths of 
slaughter, and through wilds of desolation. 

As to the issue, that must be revealed by Time. If Bo- 
naparte’s invasion of France be the result of a digested plan, 
and friendly invitation from his partizans—of whom the num- 
ber is undoubtedly considerable—then, much is to be feared; 
but, if it be the mere frenzy of uncontrowlable self-impulse, 
we think his crimes will hasten to their merited finale. What- 
ever the attachment of the mareschals of France to their bene- 
factor, personal ambition will keep them quiet. The usurper 
raised them to princely honours, and bestowed upon them 
princely fortunes ; but, when most exalted, they were but the 
decorated puppets of his caprice : Now, they are substantially 
confirmed, in all their worldly splendors, by restored monarchy ; 
they surround the throne of Louis XVIII. ; they occupy the 
most distinguished posts in the government ; they are no 
longer a bastard nobility, rioting in surreptitious wealth, but 
the legitimate ornaments of an hereditary court. 

The people of France, relieved from the distraction of five 
and twenty years successive convulsions, would, we might 
reasonably imagine, appreciate the calm of repose with which 
Providence had blessed them. All Europe must desire it, 
for all Europe has been involved in their disasters. 

With respect to ourselves, we may be deemed prophetic, from 
having asserted in our last—‘ Such was Napoleon !—Now we 
view him as a consummate actor, who played a Nero, a Ca- 
ligula, a Dionysius, an Alexander, or a Charlemagne; and 
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now, like Garrick, who was either Lear or Abel Drugger, he 
enacts the retired philosopher. He affects apathy and indit- 
ference, passes judgment on himself, and speaks of his fall 
as of an accident that had happened to a neighbour. He 
reasons on the hopes and fears of the Bourbons—he is happy 
in seclusion: happy ?—what happiness ! ’* 

Meanwhile, what have been the results of the council at 
Vienna. The heir of Bonaparte’s fortunes has been created 
an arch-duke in the imperial family of Austria: this child is 
the only son of the eldest daughter of that illustrious house : 
his mother, the wife of the invader of France, is Queen of 
italy— 

Dare we ask, who is to be the Kine of Italy ? 

The Congress appear to have dealt the cards for Bonaparte : 
it only remains for him to play the game. We shall soon 
know to whose hand all the honours have been shuffled. Let us 
add, that peace and harmony reign only in a State, where each 
is content to hold his lawfully appointed station ; whereas, that 
unhappy country, in which the most daring, brutally, usurp 
supremacy, must be a constant scene of civil discord, teeming 
with all the complicated horrors of universal anarchy. 


VIVENT LES BOURBONS! 











(rt. [IX.—Klopstock. and his Friends.. A Series of Familiar Letters, 
written’ between the Years 1750 and 1803. Translated from the 
German, with a Biographical Introduction, by Miss Benecer. 
Octavo. Pp. 309. Colburn. 1814. 


[Concluded from p. 197.) 


We resume this review, abruptly shortened by the making 
up of our last Number, with a continuation of the pleasing 
extract, that introduces the reader to an intimate acquaintance 
with the bosom friends of Klopstock. 


‘ He soon became conscious of his talents for poetry, and com- 
posed songs and odes in imitation of Anacreon and Horace. 
Destitute, however, of patrimony, he had to seek his fortune, 
and in 1740, accepted the post of secretary to Prince William of 
Sweden. The only benefit he reaped from this situation, was 
his introduction to the poet Kleist, with whom he formed a lasting 
friendship. In 1749, he received an invitation from the Chapter 





* Vide « The Campaigns of Paris, in 1814,” in our last Number. These re- 
flections are sent to press on the 15th ; we do not peep further into futurity. 
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of Halberstadt, to assume the functions of their secretary, and 
was thus fixed for life in his native province. The salary annexed 
to his office was adequate to his moderate wishes, and although 
it imposed many irksome duties, he still found leisure for the 
Muses. He was never married, and his affections seemed to 
centre in a few chosen friends. As he advanced in life, he was 
apt to impute indifference or anticipate neglect; but at the first 
overture of kindness, was ready to present the calumet of peace, 
and renew the covenant of fidelity and affection. Of his intimate 
friend Kleist, there is such frequent mention, that, like an absent 
personage of the drama, weare always expecting him to enter on 
the scene. 

‘Ewald Christian Kleist was born in 1718, near Coslin, in Pome- 
rania, and received his elementary education under the superin- 
tendance of his father, who was descended from an ancient family, 
and lived in retirement at the seat of his ancestors. When the 
young Kleist quitted the paternal roof, he was placed in a public 
school at Dantzick ; and having completed his academical course, 
was at length admitted as a student of jurisprudence in the uni- 
versity of Konigsberg. He pursued, alternately, the mathema- 
tics, medicine, and philosophy, without losing his relish for po- 
lite literature ; but, too active, or too ambitious, to be satisfied 
with scholastic seclusion, he visited Copenhagen, where he had 
near relations, and was, by their persuasion, induced to accept 
2 commission in the Danish service: shortly after, he returned on 
military duty to Pomerania, and there became attached to the 
lady he has celebrated under the name of Doris. Circumstances 
opposed their union, and the great Frederick having invited him 
to the Prussian service, he consoled himself for his unsuccessful 
passion with the love of glory, and acquired considerable repu- 
tation during the campaigns of 1744 and 1745. On the suspen- 
sion of hostilities, he repaired to Potsdam, and amused his vacant 
hours by writing The Spring, that celebrated poem, from the pe- 
rusal of which, Klopstock conceived for him such enthusiastic 
affection. The success of this little work was brilliant beyond 
example; it was translated into Italian, and went through several 
editions in the same year. It is worthy of remark, that Kleist 
wrote no other poem in the same measure, and that, in general, 
his compositions were of a totally different cast. He was distin- 
guished from the poets of the English school, by a vein of satire, 
and occasional allusions to men and manners. In the region of 
of a court, he retained his own austere principles and simple 
habits, and perhaps caught a tincture of misanthropy, by being 
forced into a world ‘with which he could not assimilate, and from 
which his heart recoiled with disgust. He remained unmarried ; 
and this circumstance, with his imputed constancy to Doris, ex- 
cited in Klopstock a peculiar interest in his destiny. Kleist ‘ap- 
pears to have corresponded with Gleim,. to whom he was sincerely 
attached, and who, on his part, repaid the affection with a fervor 
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of enthusiasm which bordered on idolatry. This excellent man, 
who lost his life in 1759, at the battle of Cunersdorf, is, forty years 
after his death, mentioned by Gleim, with mingled tenderness 
and veneration. 

‘Sulzer and Schuldhess are not regular correspondents, and are 
besides sufficiently known, by the part they take in the Swiss 
Journal.’ 


We have deemed these passages to be essential in charac- 
terizing the interest of this work, announced under a title, 
perhaps, too little attractive in itself, to proclaim its real im- 
portance. 

The genius of Klopstock will be best understood by a pe- 
rusal of these letters, but we will, notwithstanding, offer some 
remarks. In his attachments, he was a perfect enthusiast : 
from sympathy he derived the sweetest pleasures of his exist- 
ence; and, when his intellectual labours raised him to fame, 
his dearest consolaticn was, that his friends would share his 
triumphs. In addressing his mother, his language is that of 
overflowing tenderness: he fondly communicates to her ma- 
ternal bosom every little incident calculated to awaken her joy ; 
reserving, alone, from her confidence, the sources of his 
cares. With his father, his language assumes a loftier style; 
he addresses him with reverence, adapting his subjects to the 
serious character of his venerable parent. He does not tell 
him of the honours he has received, but dwells on the arduous 
duties he has to fulfil; and, when he announces his intention 
to compose a series of devotional hymns, we discern his filial 
solicitude to arise from an obvious conviction that this work 
will be an acceptable offering to his father’s piety. 


‘ In the character of Klopstock, it is impossible not to detect 
those temperamental sensibilities which have been supposed to 
include the seed of future misery, and his passage through life 
was marked by circumstances which, in another country, might 
perhaps have doomed him to wretchedness and desolation. At 
the commencement of his career he had to struggle with indi- 
gence; nor did the subsequent friendship of Count Bernstorff, or 
the favour of his master, secure to him the blessings of ease and 
competence ; since, in the letter on his father’s death, he laments 
his inability to defray the expenses of his sister's education. On 
his return to Hamburgh, he depended on casual or precarious re- 
sources for subsistence, and late in life scrupled accepting pre- 
sents from Angelica Kauffman, because he could make no return 
but thanks ; yet was Klopsteck not uyhappy, for he lived where 
wealth was not necessary to procure respect, or to purchase the 
luxuries of intellectual association. He lived with companions 
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congenial to his mind and heart, by whom noble sentiments were 
not as enthusiasm deprecated, or as eccentricity disclaimed ; ge- 
nerosity was not derided as romance, nor disinterested conduct 
stigmatized as insanity! In the ardour and independence of his 
character, he had also another source of permanent delight. It 
was his privilege, not only to have co-operated in the creation of 
a national literature, but to have animated others by the example 
of his patriotism and emulation. He lived to realize the visions 
of impassioned youth, to see himself the patriarch of German 
poetry, to behold the shoot he had grafted bud forth in rich lux- 
uriance on the parent stem, with the promise of immortal bloom 
and beauty. He could recall the time, when the language in 
which he thought and wrote had been abandoned to homely ob- 
scurity ; he might trace its progress from captivity to conquest ; 
he had been among the first to assert its rights, and it was his 
pride to see them acknowledged by the most cultivated nations of 
Europe. ‘ Should the next century produce as many detractors 
as the present,’ says Klamer Schmidt, ‘ still will they be unable 
to deprive the poet of one imperishable laurel, still must envy and 
detraction allow him the merit of having tuned to harmony our 
pational lyre, which was before rude and dissonant.’ 

« In a literary view, indeed, Klopstock appears to have been 
singularly fav oured by fortune: having been raised by a youthful 
effort, when the powers of his mind were but partially unfolded, 
to the absolute possession of fame. Eminently happy in the sub- 
ject he had chosen, we find him hailed, not only as a poet, but 
almost as an apostle. One admirer speaks of his sacred vocation, 
and another confesses herself indebted to his Messiah, for her first 
exalted conceptions of the Deity. The uncultivated were touched 
with the scriptural descriptions, and at once charmed and awed 
by those sacred images which had first been traced on their se- 
membrance. The literary were charmed with the novelty of hex- 
ameters in German verse, and by being published in single books, 
the objections to which the poem was most liable, from a defec- 
tive plan, escaped the critical reader, The splendour of its suc- 
cess attracted a crowd of imitators; and the year 1750 was se 
prolific in attempts at the Epopea, that Schmidt quotes on the 
occasion a remark of Ramler, that if would soon be difficult to deter- 
mine whether it were the greater stigma not to write, or to have written, 
an epic poem. These ephemera have long since perished, whilst 
the Messiah still remains in lofty pre-eminence. That much of 
its former popularity is lost, must be inferred from Klamer 
Schmidt's allusion to critics and detractors. But the invention, 
and even the majesty of the numbers, is, as he justly observes, a 
merit, to which even envy and detraction cannot refuse praise. 

‘ The Messiah has been happily compared to a Gothic church,* 


-— 








* * Lorsqu’on commence ce poeme, on creit entrer dans une grande eglise, 
au milieu de laquelle uu orgue se fait entendre, et l’attendrissement et le re- 
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and surely ought not to be judged by the rules of Grecian compo- 
sition. The defects in the plan, the confusion produced by the 
fatiguing number of characters, who are rather names than per- 
sonages, must be obvious to the most superficial glance, whilst 
the grandeur in the conceptions, the elevation and dignity of the 
sentiments, can, perhaps, be fully tasted only by a few poetical 
ruminators, 

* Something like this is admitted by Gleim, when he says, that 
Klopstock, like Milton, requires an Addison to point out his 
beauties to his countrymen. In one of his transports of enthu- 
siasm, the same friend exclaims, ‘ Klopstock, thou art neither 
Homer nor Pindar, but Eloa.* The real power of Klopstock re- 
sides in the enthusiasm with which he yields to his own impres- 
sions, forgetting all but an ideal world. He was no master of 
the passions; he understood not their language. He had only 
studied man in the abstract, and was unacquainted with the arti- 
ficial idioms acquired in society. He had no eloquence but for 
those domestic affections which form the primitive voice of na- 
ture; his imagination was conversant with beings of a higher 
order, vet, in his wildest flights, he reminds the reader, by some 

native touches of pathos, that he is a man, and a brother. 

‘ Whatever he wrote is so perfectly in harmony with his own 
character, that his true source of inspiration should seem to have 
heeft the heart. In all his writings he is animated either by 
friendship, or by filial piety ; by patriotism, or devotion. Though 
decidedly of the English school, it cannot be said he proposed to 
himself any model of imitation. In exploring the same region as 
Milton, he deviates into an original track, and in adopting the 
same subjects as Young, he imparts to them his own amiable and 
almost feminine tenderness. His images of death have nothing to 
revolt the mind; he finds a sacred joy in grief; he delights in 
cherishing the images of departed friends, and antic ipating their 
re-union in the realms of immortality.’ 


But notwithstanding Klopstock appears, by his writings, to 
have possessed an abstract mind, forgetting all but an ideal 
world, he was not insensible to the passion of love. In early 
life he became attached to a young lady of Blankenburg, who 
was not unconscious of his worth; but the union being op- 





cueillement que les temples du Seigneur inspirent, s’emparent de l’'ame en lisant 
la Messiade.’---De l Mlemagne. 

t should be remembered, that the Messiah was cotemporary with many works 
of a solemn cast in England; such as Young’s Night Thoughts, the Letters from 
the Dead to the Living, Hervey’s Meditations, which had in its day a flow of 
popularity. Clarissa had been transiated into German, and something like an 
mnigation of Richardson's epistolary style may be traced in Schmidt. 

: * Eloa is one of the Angels in the Messiab, who appears to be the minstrel of 
Ave. 
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posed by parental authority, the courtship was abruptly broken 
off. For atime this sublime poet became indifferent to the 
idea of forming any other matrimonial connection; but, after 
a lapse of twenty years, he married Johanna Von Wendhem, 
an accomplished young lady, whose mind had been enriched 
by his paternal instruction. From the purest principles of 
grateful affection, she became the companion and the solace 
of her amiable tutor’s declining years. During this period of 
earthly enjoyment, Klopstock completed his Messiah. 

Madame de Stael, speaking, in one of her works, of Klop- 
stock, exclaims—‘ Ah ! how noble a gift is genius when it has 
never been prophaned ; when it has been employed only in 
revealing to mankind, under the attractive form of the fine 
arts, those generous sentiments and religious hopes, which 
had, previously, lain dormant in the human heart.’ 

At his funeral, all the inhabitants of Hamburgh paid, to 
the ¢ patriarch in literature,’ the most distinguished honours ; 
and the manes of the poet received that reward which the purity 
of a long life, passed in virtue, had nobly merited from -his 
survivors. 

The soul of Klopstock was congenial with the sublimity of 
poetry; for the sensibilities of an uncorrupted heart, the 
energies of a virtuously expanded mind, are the emblems of 
moral beauty, which claim alliance with the spirit of sacred 
poetry. 

At page 251, in a letter from Klopstock to Gleim, he speaks 
rapturously of Angelica Kauffman, and is proud of the friend- 
ship of his ‘ black-eyed girl.’ He adds, that a Hamburgher 
lately saw at Verona, the history of Samna beautifully repre- 
sented in a series of paintings. The subject, thus chosen by 
the artist, is drawn from Klopstock’s Messiah: 

‘ Samna, thus was the demoniac called, lay in a swoon by 
the sepulchre of his-youngest and best beloved son; near hin 
stood his other son weeping, with his swelled eyes lifted up to 
heaven. The fond mother, moved by the intreaties of this 
wretched parent, had once besought the deceased child they 
thus lamented, when, agitated by the malice of Satan, Samna 
roved as now, among the dead. Ah! father! then cried little 
Benoni, the darling of his heart, breaking from his mother’s 
hold, whilst she, filled with terror, hastened after him. Ah! 
my poor father, will you not kiss me? Then, clinging about 
his knees, he pressed his hand to his heart: the father em- 
braced him, trembling. The little innocent returned his en- 
dearments, and looked up to him, with an engaging smile, en- 
deavouring to attract his notice by the little pleasing blandish- 
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ments of infant fondness—when the father, suddenly starting, 
seized the child, and, filled with all the fury of hell, dashed 
him against the wall. His blood discoloured the stone ; and 
with a gentle sigh his spotless soul left its shattered habitation. 
The madness of the wretched parent then subsided; he threw 
himself on the ground; then rising, snatching up the stiffening 
corpse, which he folded in his fainting arms, he pressed it to 
his bosom; and, while the mother rent the air with her shricks 
and lamentations, he moaned inconsolable, crying, My son 
Benoni, O Benoni, my dear son! 

We have read these letters with a great deal of pleasure, and 
compliment Miss Benger on the spirit of her translation. 








~ X.—The Descent of Liberty. A Mask. By Leicu Hunt. 
18mo. Pp. 82. Gale and Co, 1815. 


——‘I cant get out’—said the starling; ‘I can’t get out: 
No! I can’t get out.’ At these words, uttered in a plaintive 
voice, the ‘Sentimental Traveller’ exclaimed, ‘God help thee! 
—but I will let thee out, cost what it will.” The affections 
were tenderly awakened by this spontaneous emotion of phi- 
lanthrophy, and the heart, thus, addressed the Genius of Li- 
berty— 

‘Tis thou, thrice sweet and gracious Goddess, whom all in 
public, or in private, worship: whose taste is grateful, and 
ever will be so, till Nature herself shall change. No tint of 
words can spot thy snowy mantle, or chemic power turn thy 
sceptre into iron. “With thee, to smile upon him as he eats his 
erust, the swain is happier than his monarch, from whose court 
thou art exiled.’ 

Such are the floating visions with which Providence hath 
enriched the mind of man. It is a merciful arrangement, by 
the aid of which the most disastrous suffering, occasionally, 
smiles under the bright illusions of hope. It is a saving 
elause in the kalendar of human misery, that permits the vic- 





* Slavery is not confined to a base traffic with the African shores ; it exists 
in every clime, and under every government, where public opinion is set at 
nought. ‘To enslave the mind is infinitely more criminal than to enslave the 
carcase. What would the English philanthropist think, were he told, that a 
foreign peasant could not find it in his heart to teach his children to say, ¢ Gire 
us this day our daily bread,’ when his hard earnings were unequal to the pur- 
chase of that necessary of life, made politically dear by a confederation of noble 
minded representatives, who had piedged themselves ‘solemnly, before Gop and 
their couNTRY, to protect the rights of the people! 
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tim of power to cheat despotism of its perpetual tortures, as he 
reposes upon his straw, forgetful of his dungeon’s gloom, and 
sweetly dreams of all the charms of liberty. 

This beautiful poem was written by Mr. Leigh Hunt in Sur- 
rey Jail. Too fond of politics to be the exclusive votary of the 
muses, he has mingled acquired opinions with the enthusiasm 
of native genius, and constructed a politically poetical work, 
highly descriptive of his superior talents. While weaving his 
seductive web, he has, he tells-us, ‘ endeavoured to render the 
fancy and imagery so prominent, with touches of the humap 
affections here and there, that even those who might wish to 
meet with no politics at all, may not be unwilling to encounter 
him for the sake of his poetry. In the whole of the more re- 
gular part, the allusiqn renders the subject little different from 
a mere tale of enchantment. The commencement of the se- 
cond scene, where the shepherds describe the mist that sud- 
denly crossed them, may be construed, or not, into an allusion 
to Napoleon’s arts in binding his subjects; and the family 
meeting in the thifd scene, after the fairy preparations, is en- 
tirely of a domestic nature.’ 

The volume opens with a classic dissertation on the origin 
and nature of masks—a species of allegorical composition little 
known in the present day, except when represented in the 
‘Tempest, Spenser’s Fairie Queene, or Comus. But, as epic 
poetry is indebted to supernatural agency for the beauty and 
sublimity of its abounding imagery; so a mask, although nei- 
ther a great drama, nor an epic poem, permits the author, in 
taking leave of the regular paths of nature, to wander into the 
tasteful regions of fancy, and to enchant while he instructs. 
It is, therefore, legitimate composition. 


* Let the reader just look at a passage, almost a random one, 
from the Tempest. It is where Prospero tells Ariel to bring in 
some of the inferior spirits for the Mask : 


Ariel. Presently ? 
Prospero. Ay,—with a twink. 
Ariel. Before you can say Come and Go, 
And breathe twice, and cry So, so, 
Each one tripping on his toe, 
Will be here with mop and mowe. 
Do you love me, Master? No. 
Prospero. Dearly, my delicate Ariel. 


‘ Here are freaks of the fancy ; but do they hinder the proper- 
est and most natural language, or even an appeal to the affec- 
tions? The half-arch, half-pathetic line in italics, comes across 

Crir. Rey. Vor. I. March, 1815. 2°P 
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our nature with a startling smilingness, and finds us at home 
when we most seem to have gone out of ourselves.’ 


In the ¢ Allegro’ of Milton, mask and antique pageantry are 
represented as rational incentives to cheerfulness : 


‘ Such sights as youthful poets dream, 
On summer eves by haunted stream.’ 


And happy was it for our captive author, that he possessed a 
glow of imagination to enable him, mentally, to ponder on the 
sight of ideal pageantries, when the gloomy interstices of his 
prison windows forbade him to realize any sight at all. 

We will now speak of the work, The Descent of Liberty is 

a splendid allegory, representing the fall of Bonaparte, and the 
return of smiling Pkace—we had almost, mechanically, added 
Pienty. The idea of this mask appears to have originated in 
an Ode written by the author, and published in his Examiner 
on the 14th of April last. This Ode far surpasses all the pom- 
pous efforts and inflated periods of ‘ CanMEN TRIUMPHALE,’ 
and the crowd of ephemeral effusions that groaned through the 
press on that memorable occasion. It is an ode, breathing 
the genuine pathos of poetic spirit, inspired by feeling, and 
founded in good sense. 

Mr. L. Hunt’s Mask forms a drama emanating from his ode; 
and the performance every where evinces the hand of a master. 
Its superiority, perhaps, is best displayed in the blank verse. 
The following scene is beautifully descriptive of the author’s 
powers in pourtraying the ennobled feelings of a heart, asso- 
ciating benevolence with all the domestic virtues : 


‘ Philaret—Did she do so? Did you do thus, my best 
And tenderest heart,—my wife ?—May Heaven for this, 
If only this, bring out that cheek again 
Into its dimpled outline,—Heaven for this 
Cool the dear hand I grasp with health and peace, 
Bless thee in body and in mind, in home and husband,— 
And when old age, reverencing thy looks 
In all it can, comes with his gentle withering, 

Some thin and ruddy streaks still lingering on thee, 
May it, unto the last keep thee thy children, 
Full-numbered round ahout thee, to supply 

With eyes, feet, voice, and arms, and happy shoulders 
Thy thoughts, and wishes, books, and leaning-stocks, 
And make the very yielding of thy frame 

Delightful for their propping it —Come, come, 

We will have no more tears.—My old companions, 
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Generous, I see, as ever, pray forgive me; 

I had not overlooked you, but for these ; 

And now for these, as well as for old times, 

My hand must grapple with you. Ah, Dametas, 
You've not forgotten your old shake, I find ; 
The cordial crush that used to lay one’s hand up.’ 


Independently of these more rounded beauties, the short 
rhymes of seven syllables possess claims to approbation rarely 
equalled. We substantiate our assertion, by a specimen.* 


‘ Genius of a glorious land, 

Whom the vex’d Enchanter’s hand 
Never yet could venture near, 
Spell-bound with a marble fear, 

(For he felt a strange impression 
From your eyes’ free self-possession, 
And the ring of watery light 
Rippling round your forehead white,) 
Long have you my laurels worn ; 

And though some under leaves be torn 
Here and there, yet what remains, 
Still it’s pointed green retains, 

And still an easy shade supplies 

To your calm-kept, watchful eyes. 
Only would you keep it bright’ning, 
And it’s power to shake the light ning 
Harmless down it’s glossy ears, 

Suffer not so many years 

To try what they can bend and spoil, 
But oftener in its native soil, 

Let the returning slip renew 

It's upward sap and equal hue ; 

And wear it then, with glory shaded, 
Till the spent earth itself be faded, 
Seat you now in your old state, 
While the pomps we celebrate.’ 


All who peruse the foregoing lines, addressed to the Genius 
of Britain, must, we think, admire the richness and delicacy 
of a brilliant fancy, liberally pouring forth the effusions of 
patriotic zeal, unalloyed by any licentious tincture of party 
spirit. 





*< Trumpets as before. Britons, strike home, Enter a similar Genius, 
but with a laurel already on his head, and a halo of light also about it. He is 
in acar sculptured with emblems of all the arts, a golden lion standing on the 
front-edge. Liberty smilingly spreads forth her hand at his approach, and 
addresses him.’ 

2P 2 
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Shall we, however, be candid with Mr. Hunt ?—Yes !— 
Our acquaintance with this gentleman is wholly confined to his 
writings, and the work’before us greatly confirms our previous 
opinion, that even his political lucubrations are dictated by 
motives consciously laudable: but if he would: abstain from 
politics, and devote his energies to works of taste and literature, 
he might weave a wreath of laurel for his brows; and posterity 
would class him with the distinguished among our native 
authors. 
~ Some writers resort to pedantic phraseology, and to laboured 
periods, as the test of erudition; but they have to learn, that 
the language which steals upon the heart, must flow with 
natural ease, and abound in captivating delleac y of expression. 
These are attributes by no means separable from the perfection 
of classic correctness ; and they are the attributes of Mr. L. 
Hunt, who records the genuine feelings of a philanthropic 
mind, in the impressive language of truth, ornamented solely 
by nature. His, or his brother’s, essays on the ‘ Fine Arts,’ 
and ‘ Theatrical Criticisms,’ rank their Examiner far above 
our other Journals. 











Art. X1.—Waverly ; or, ’ Tis Sixty Years Since. 3 Vols. Pp. 358, 
70, 371. 2d Edition. Longman and Co. 1814, 


Tuts romance, lavishly extolled by the Scotch reviewers, 
is attributed to the pen of Walter Scott. Why a poet of esta- 
blished fame, should dwindle into a scribbler of novels, we 
cannot tell. At all events, we are not among his flatterers, and 
candidly affirm, we neither like the work nor the subject; but 
the name of Walter Scott claims attention. 

To the tale—Waverly (the traitor) is supposed to have been 
born of a wealthy and most respectable family in England. 
The country being threatened with a second rebellion among 
its Scottish subjects, a troop of horse is procured for our hero, 
chiefly composed of the younger tenantry of his family ; and 
at their head he wheeled off to repel the invaders. 

Arrived in Scotland, (the latent embers of rebellion not yet 
having kindled) he immediately solicited and obtained of his 
commanding officer a short ‘leave of absence, in order that he 
might deliver a letter of introduction to an old Scotch laird, 
the baron of Bradwardin, whose castle was called Tulley- 
Veolan, to which a village was attached ; and he had been, 
in early life, the intimate friend of the elder Waverlys. Thus, 
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the hero left his troop, his friends and neighbours, never (for 
so the tale is managed) to return to them. In this expedition 
(and a sad one it proved) we shall accompany him in our 
author’s words : 


‘It was about noon when Captain Waverly entered the 
straggling village, or rather hamlet, of Tulley-Veolan, close to 
which was situated the mansion of the proprietor. The houses 
seemed miserable in the extreme, especially to an eye accus- 
tomed to the smiling neatness of English cottages. They stood, 
without any respect for regularity, on each side of a straggling 
kind of unpaved street, where children, almost in a primitive 
state of nakedness, lay sprawling, as if to be crushed by the 
hoofs of the first passing horse. Occasionally, indeed, when 
such a consummation seemed inevitable, a watchful old grandame, 
with her close cap, distaff, and spindle, rushed like a sybil in 
frenzy out of one of these miserable cells, dashed into the middle 
of the path, and snatching up her own charge from among the 
suni-burnt loiterers, saluted him with a sound cuff, and trans- 
ported him back to his dungeon, the little white-headed varlet 
screaming all the while from the very top of his lungs a shrilly 
treble, to the growling remonstrances of the enraged matron. 
Another part in this concert was sustained by the incessant yelp- 
ing of a score of idle useless curs, which followed snarling, 
barking, howling, and snapping at the horses’ heels ; a nuisance 
at that time so common in Scotland, that a French tourist, who, 
like other travellers, longed to find a good and rational reason 
for every thing he saw, has recorded, as of the memorabilia of 
Caledonia, that the state maintained in each village a relay of 
curs, called collies, whose duty it was to chace the chevaux de 
poste (too starved and exhausted to move without such a stimu- 
lus) from one hamlet to another, till their annoying convoy drove 
them to the end of the stage. The evil and remedy, such as it 
is, still exists; but this is remote from our present purpose, and 
is only thrown out for consideration of the collectors under Mr. 
Dent’s dog-bill. 

‘ As Waverly moved on, here and there an old man, bent as 
much by toil as of years, his eyes bleared with age and smoke, 
tottered to the door of his hut, to gaze upon the dress of the 
stranger, and the form and the motions of the horses, and then 
assembled with his neighbours, in a little group at the smithy, 
to discuss the probabilities of whence the stranger came, and 
whence he might be going. ‘Three or four village girls, returning 
from the well or brook with pitchers and pails upon their heads, 
formed more pleasing objects; and, with their short gowns and 
single petticoats, bare arms, legs, and feet, uncovered heads and 
braided hair, somewhat resembled Italian forms of landscape. 
Nor could a lover of picturesque have challenged either the. ele- 
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gance of the costume, or the symmetry of their shape, although 
to say the truth, a mere Englishman, in search of the comfortable, 
a word peculiar to his native,tongue, might have wished the 
clothes less scanty, the feet and legs somewhat protected from 
the weather, the head and complexion shrouded from the sun, 
or perhaps might even have thought the whole person and dress 
considerably improved by a plentiful application of spring water, 
with a quantum sufficit of soap. The whole scene was depressing ; 
for itargued, at the first glance, at least a stagnation of industry, 
and perhaps of intellect. Even curiosity, the busiest passion of 
the idle, seemed of alistless cast in the village of Tulley-Veolan ; 
the curs aforesaid alone shewed any part of its activity; with the 
villagers it was passive. They stood and gazed at the handsome 
young officer and his attendant, but without any of those quick 
motions and eager looks that indicate the earnestness with which 
those who live in monotonous ease at home look out for amuse- 
ment abroad. Yet the physiognomy of the people, when more 
closely examined, was far from exhibiting the indifference of 
stupidity; their features were rough, but remarkably intelligent ; 
grave, btit the very reverse of stupid; and from among the 
young women, an artist might have chosen more than one model, 
whose features and form resembled those of Minerva. The chil- 
dren also, whose skins were burned black, and whose hair was 
bleached black by the influence of the sun, had a look and man- 
ner of life and interest. It seemed, upon the whole, as if po- 
verty, and indolence, its too frequent companion, were com- 
bining to depress the natural genius and acquired information of 
a hardy, intelligent, and reflecting peasantry. Some such thoughts 
erossed Waverly’s mind as he paced his horse slowly through the 
ragged and flinty streets of Tulley-Veolan; interrupted in his 
meditations by his occasional caprioles, which his charger exhibited 
at the reiterated assaults of those canine cossacks, the collies 
before-mentioned.’ 


Doctor Johnson gave offence to the North Britons in his 
journey to the Hebrides. They charged him with exag- 
geration, and particularly in his account of their villages. 
Now let us look at our author (and whether he be Mr. Scott 
or not, the learned men of Edinburgh claim him for their 
braw cheeld) in a description of his aine hame. 


‘ The village (Tulley-Veolan) was more than half a mile long, 
the cottages being irregularly divided from each other by gardens, 
or yards, as the inhabitants called them, of different sizes, where 
(for it is sixty years since) the now universal potatoe was un- 
known, but which were stored with gigantic plants of kale, or 
colewort, encircled with groves of nettles, and here and there a 
huge hemlock, or the national thistle, overshadowing a quarter 
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of the pretty enclosure. The broken ground on which the village 
was built had never been levelled, so that these inclosures present- 
ed declivities of every degree—here, rising like terraces—there, 
sinking like tan-pits. The dry stone walls which fenced, or 
seemed to fence, (for they were sorely breached) these hanging 
gardens of Tulley-Veolan, intersected a lane leading into the 
common field, where the joint labours of the villagers cultivated 
alternate ridges and patches of rye, oats, barley, and pease; each 
of such minute extent, that at a little distance the unprofitable 
variety of a surface resembled a tailor’s book of patterns. Ina 
few favoured instances, there appeared behind the cottages certain 
miserable wig-wams, compiled of earth, loose stones, and turf, 
where the wealthy might perhaps shelter a strayed cow, or a sorely 
galled horse. But almost every hut was fenced in front with a 
huge black stack of turf on one side of the door, while on the 
other, the family dung-hill ascended in noble emulation.’ 


The old laird is described to have grown grey in rebellion, 
and narrowly escaped the axe in the year 1715. During the 
intervals between his artful lessons on treasons he sought 
divers ways of entertaining our hero. Once they had a carousal, 
to which some neighbouring disaffected thirsty souls were 
invited. They drank their Scotch pints, until host and visitors, 
all save our cautious hero, became gloriously intoxicated: they 
drank treasonable toasts, offended Waverly, who was not yet 
fully moulded to their purpose, quarrelled, drew their weapons 
offensively and defensively, and parted eventually to meet in 
single combat on the morrow. 

Another time the old laird treated his visitor with a specimen 
of the chace, lamenting, however, that the season precluded 
them froma general hunt; but as the roe was considered game, 
throughout the year, he would uncouple his grey-hounds. 
Here our author indulges us with a poetic effusion, which 
our readers may compare with the former admirable works of 
the Scottish bard, whom we consider to be the author of Wa- 
verly. 


‘ The stamping of horses was now heard in the court, and 
Davie Gelatly’s voice, singing to two large deer greyhounds— 
« Hie away, hie away, 
Over the banks and over the brae, 
Where the copse-wood is the greenest, 
Where the fuuntains glisten sheenest, 
Where the lady fern grows strongest, 
Where the morning dew lies longest, 
Where the black-cock sweetest sips it, 
Where the fairy latest trips it ; 
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Hie to haunts right seldom seen, 
Lovely, lonesome, cool, and green, 
Over bank and over brae, 

Hie away, hie away.’ 


Davie was chief huntsman to the laird ; and like our English 
whippers-in of the chace, was a keen sportsman. Changing 
his strain, we find him thus continuing :-— 


* My heart's in the Highlands, my heart is not here, 
My heart's in the Highlands a chasing the deer ; 

A chasing the wild deer, and following the roe, 

My heart's in the Highlands wherever I go.’ 


Tulley-Veolan, it seems, was a border town to the High- 
lands. 

Our hero soon enters these Highlands on a visit to a power- 
ful disaffected chief, named Fergus Mac Ivor, of Glenaquoith, 
who uses every possible artifice to seduce him from his loyalty. 
In this, he calls to his aid the witchery of his beautiful and 
highly accomplished sister, whose hand is to be the reward of 
Waverly treason. 

The method taken by the confederate highland chiefs, to call 
together their vassals unsuspected. by the English, was a ‘pro- 
clamation for a general chace of game. They assembled, 
under this pretence, in numerous bodies, each chief from dis- 
tant parts leading on his clan, encompassing a vast track of 
country, and by gradually compressing the large circle, penned 
the deer and other wild quadrupeds into a small space. Thus 
the chiefs were enabled to hold, privately, a council of war; 
then preparing for a general charge upon the ensnared animals, 
they were, like the sentenced soldier about to receive corporal 
punishment for a breach of the articles of war, entirely sur- 
rounded. The large red deer, the most courageous of the 
forest, drew up, like a phalanx, and forced a passage through 
their opponents. 

In order to avoid this desperate charge, the last bold ma- 
noeuvre of these devoted victims, the hunters, all on foot, 
throw themselves, after firing a volley, flat upon the ground ; 
and the deer who remain unwounded, bound over them, and 
thus effect their escape. Opposition at this time is attended 
with imminent danger, as our hero, to his cost, sadly ex- 
perienced. Not having (unaccountable omission of his friend 
Glenaquoith) been apprized of this indispensable manoeuvre, 
to avoid this fatal charge of the enemy, he remained upright ip 
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resistance. The consequence was, that he was so severely 
gored as to be carried off the field of battle in a dangerous state, 
from which it was long ere he recovered. 

The consummation so devoutly wished for by the Highland 
chief, was at length brought about. This, however, would not 
have been effected, so much did our hero abhor treachery, had 
it not been for machinations planned against him in his of- 
ficial capacity. Having long exceeded the limits of his renewed 
leave of absence, there arose a jealousy which amounted to 
acts of mutiny in his troop; and these combined circumstances 
caused him to be superseded in his command. This power- 
fully aided the delusions of the chief; and learning that his 
friend the Baron of Bradwardine, at the head of his clan, was 
in arms, he determined to join the ranks of Glenaquoith. 

The battle of Preston (where we soon find our hero), one 
of the most disgraceful retreats which a well-appointed English 
army ever sustained, was an affair of great exultation to the 
rebels ; and had they followed up the advantage, they might 
have struck terror to the government. Sir John Cope, the 
English commander, had a great superiority in cavalry ; they, 
however, became ‘ panic struck,’ and fled from the Highland 
broad sword. 

Our author seizes this opportunity of displaying the gas- 
conade of a Highland chief. 


‘ The Baron of Bradwardine, with a careful and yet important 
expression of countenance, descended from his reeking charger, 
the care of which he recommended to one of his grooms, ex- 
claiming,—‘ Weel, my young friends, a glorious and decisive vic- 
tory; but these loons of troopers fled over soon: I should have 
liked to have shewn them the true points of the pretium equestre, 
or equestrian combat, which their cowardice has postponed, and 
which I hold to be the pride and terror of warfare.’ 


It must here be observed that the mounted horsemen of the 
rebel army were few in number, and so wretchedly appointed, 
that they could not have withstood the slightest charge of the 
English dragoons. 

In this skirmish, (a battle it could not be strictly called) among 
other English prisoners who fell into the hands of the Scotch, 
was Col. Talbot, who had joined his country more from a desire 
to reclaim our hero, then in the rebel ranks, than in the imme- 
diate line of his duty. It fell to the lot of Waverly to rescue 
his friend Talbot; but he was unconscious, at the time, of the 
value of his prisoner. The former procured the Pretender’s 
parole for the Colonel; and, as they went towards Leith,. in 
Crit. Rey. Vor. 1. March, 1815. 2Q 
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order to embark him on board the Fox frigate, the Highland 
ehief, Glenaquoith,* who had seduced Waverly from his loy-+ 
alty, passing them, the Colonel exclaims, 



























‘I see your Highland friend, Glen——What do you call his 
barbarous name? See how he walks, as if the world was his own, 
with the bonnet on one side of his head, and his plaid puffed out 
across his breast! I should like to meet that youth, were my 
hands not held: I would tame his pride, or he should tame mine.’ 
‘T assure you,’ replied Waverly, ‘ that you judge too harshly 
of the Highlanders.’ 

* Not a whit, not a whit; I cannot spare them a jot; I cannot 
bate them an ace. Let them stay in their own barren mountains, 
and puff and swell, and hang their bonnets on the horns of the 
moon if they have a mind: but what business have they to come 
where people wear breeches, and speak a language comparatively 
intelligible? I could pity the Pre I mean the chevalier him- 
self, for having se many desperadoes about him. And they learn 
their trade so early. There is a kind of subaltern imp, for exam- 
ple, a sort of sucking devil, whom your friend Glena—Glenamuck 
there, has sometimes in his train. To look at him, he is about fif- 
teen years; but he is acentury oldin mischief and villany. He was 
playing at quoits the other day in the court: a gentleman, a de- 
cent-looking person enough, came past, and asa quoit hit his shin, 
he lifted his cane. But my young bravo whips out his pistol, like 
Beau Clincher in the Trip to the Jubilee; and, had not a scream 
of gardez leau, from an upper window, set all parties a scamper- 
ing for fear of the inevitable consequences, the poor gentleman 
would have lost his life by the hands of that little cockatrice.’ 

‘A fine character you'll give of Scotland upon your return, 
Colonel Talbot?’ 

*O, Justice Shallow shall save me the trouble— Barren, bar- 
ren, beggars all. Marry, good air,’—and that only when you are 
out of Edinburgh, and not yet come to Leith, as is our case at 
present.’ : 





The answer of the Highlander, against whose claim to a 
watch found among the plunder after the battle of Preston the 
chieftain of Glenaquoith had given judgment, being worn 
threadbare, Mr. Scott dresses it in a new garb. In place of 
one sawney cheating the other, in the way of bargain andsale, 
of arun down time-piece, as told ‘sixty years ago,’ our au- 
thor makes the mortified party say, ‘She (i. e. the watch, 
which he took for a living animal) died the very night Vich 
Jan Vohr gave her to Murdock ;’ the machine having, in fact, 





* This chief our author describes to have been a powerful abettor of the 
cause of the Pretender, and that he was beheaded at Carlisle. 
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stopped for want of winding it up. Wey, however, think the 
old way of telling this anecdote of highland ignorance in me- 
ehanics sounds as well, which runs thus: ‘ During the fiight 
of the rebels at Culloden, a Scotch soldier perchance found a 
watch lying on the ground. He took up the ‘ boney cheeld,’ 
for he certainly thought it possessed life as well.as sound, and 
was highly delighted with his plunder; but, when it would no 
longer speak, he no longer valued the bauble: he, therefore, 
offered it for sale to his companion, who, having been in the 
Lowlands, had some kind of estimation of the cost of a watch, 
and therefore offered about a fourth of its value, which the 
possessor thought tenfold too much. He, however, knew 
enough not to refuse a good offer; and on receiving the price, 
no longer able to restrain the effects of unexpected and sudden 
good fortune, he exultingly exclaimed ‘The cheeld died in the 
night!’ . 
Our tale (and where is there a Scottish tale without them) 
has its superstitions, its witcheries, and its second sight. Like 
Macbeth of old, our Chief of Glenaquoith has his evil genius, 
foretelling his disgrace and death. In the flight of the Pre- 
tender’s army from Derby, this chief, valiant as Cesar, is ap- 
palled by a phantom. Finding his cause lost, he advises Wa- 
verly to fly, which he refuses, observing, 


‘ While you recommend flight to me, a counsel which I would 
rather die than embrace, what are your own views ?” 

‘ O, my fate is settled. Dead or captive, I must be to-morrow,’ 
replied the chief. 

‘What do you mean by that? The enemy is still a day's march 
in our rear; and if he comes up, we are still strong enough to 
keep him in check. Upon what authority can you found so me- 
lancholy a prediction ?’ 

‘ Let us sit down,’ replie| the chief, ‘on this knoll. You 
must know, then, that when my ancestor, Jan nan Chaistel, 
wasted Northumberland, there was associated with him in the 
expedition a sort of Southland chief, or captain of a band of Low- 
landers, called Halbert Hall. In their return through the Che- 
viots, they quarrelled about the division of the great booty they 
had acquired, and came from words to blows. The Lowlanders 
were cut off to a man, and their chief fell the last, covered with 
wounds by the sword of my ancestor. Since that time, his spirit 
has crossed the Vich Jan Vohr of the day, when any great disaster 
was impending, but especially before approaching death. My 
father saw him twice; once before he was made prisoner at She- 
riff Muir; another time on the morning on which he died. Since 
this unhappy retreat commenced, I have searce been able to sleep 
for thinking of my clan, and of this poor as me they are 
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Jeading back like a dog in a string, whether he will or no, and of 
the downfall of my family. Last night I felt so feverish, that I 
left mv quarters, and walked out, in hopes the keen frost air 
would brace my nerves. I cannot tell how much I dislike going 
on, for I know you will hardly believe me. However, I crossed 
a small foot bridge, and kept walking backwards and forwards, 
when I observed with surprise, by the clear moonlight, a tall 
figure, in a grey plaid, such as shepherds wear in the south of 
Scotland, which, move at what pace 1 would, kept regularly 
about four yards before me.’ 

‘You saw a Cumberland peasant in his ordinary dress, pro- 
bably.’ 

‘No: I thought so at first, and was astonished at the man’s 
audacity in daring to dog me. I called to him, but received no 
answer. I felt an anxious throbbing at my heart; and, to ascer- 
tain what I dreaded, I stood still, and turned myself successively 
to the four points of the compass. By Heaven, Edward, turn 
where I would, the figure was instantly before my eyes, at pre- 
cisely the same distance! I was then convinced it was the Bo- 
dach Glass, (the grey spectre). My hair bristled, and my knees 
shook. I manned myself, however, and determined to return to 
my quarters. My ghastly visitant glided before me, (for I cannot 
say he walked) until he reached the foot bridge: there he stopped, 
and turned full round. J] must either wade through the river, or 
pass him as close as I am to you. A desperate courage, founded 
on the belief that my death was near, made me resolve to make 
my way in despite of him. I made the sign of the cross, drew 
my sword, and muttered, ‘ In the name of God! evil spirit, give 
place!’ ‘Vich Jan Vohr,’ it said in a low voice, that made my 
blood curdle, ‘ beware of to-morrow!’ It seemed, at that mo- 
ment, not half a yard from my sword’s point; but the words 
were no sooner spoken than it was gone, and nothing appeared 
further to obstruct my passage. I got home, and threw myself 
on my bed, where J] spent a few hours heavily enough; and this 
morning, as no enemy was reported to be near us, I took my 
horse, and rode forward to make up matters with you. I would 
not willingly fall, until I am in charity with a wronged friend.’ 


The next night, the English horse came up with the rear of 
the rebel army, where Glenaquoith and Waverly commanded ; 
the former, fighting like the ewraged lion, was taken prisoner, 
and executed at Carlisle; while, under covert of a cloud ob- 
securing the light of the moon, the latter escaped. 

There are flights and fragments of poetry plentifully sprink- 
led throughout the work; and, such as can be understood by 
the English reader, will be found to possess considerable merit. 
The following, put into the mouth of an inoffensive maniac, 
will please the melancholy mind: 
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‘ But, follow, follow me, 
Whiie glow worms light the lea, 

I'll shew you where the dead should be— 
Each in his shroud, 
While winds pipe loud, 

And the red moon peeps through the clond. 
Follow, follow me; 
Brave shall he be, 

That treads by the night the dead man’s lea.’ 


Again, 


‘ They came upon us in the night, 

And brake my bower, and slew my knight; 
My servants a’ for life did flee, 

And left us in extremitie. 


They slew my knight, to me so dear ; 
They slew my knight, and drove his geer; 
The moon may set, the sun may rise, 

But a deadly sleep hus closed his eyes.’ 



















We are well inclined to accord to Waverly the praise which 
criticism, divested of prejudice, and uninfluenced by public or 
private bias, can warrant. Had the work been less national, (we 
are speaking of novel or romance) and divested of its endless 
Scotch idioms, Gaelic allusions, scraps of Latin, and a ridicu- 
lous French character expunged, we think it would have proved 
as acceptable to English novel readers, as it must doubtless be 
to those on the other side of the Tweed. Every part, intel- 
ligible to us, is certainly written with much ability, and the 
characters are well discriminated: yet, as we have already inti- 
mated, the main incidents are merely the rebellion of 1745, 
tre -ated “novel wise.’ 








Art. XI].—A Review, and complete Abstract, of the Repor ts of the 
Board of Agriculture, from the Midland Department of England; 
comprising Staffordshire, Derbyshire, Nottinghamshire, Leicester- 
shire, Rutlandshire, Warwickshire, Huntingdonshire, Northampton- 
shire, Oxfordshire, Buckinghamshire, Bedfordshire, and a principal 
Part of Cambridgeshire. By Mr. Marsuatr, Author of various 
Works on Agriculture, and other Branches of Natural, Political, 
and Rural Economy, &c. &c. 8vo. Pp. 652, Longman & Co. 
1815. 


Tuts book comprehends a description of the Midland De- 
partment, systematically arranged, under the heads of Narurar 
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conomMy—Po.iticaL Economy——Rurar Economy—Woop- 
LANDS—AGRICULTURE. 

The first treats of the extent of the several counties, of the 
elevation, turn of surface, climature, waters, geology, soils and 
subsoils, fossils and minerals, substructure, &c. 

The second relates to appropriation, provisions, fuel, manu- 
factures, inland traffic, local taxes, tythes, public works, inland 
navigation, railways, roads and bridges, markets, societies of 
agriculture, school of industry, &c. 

The third describes tenanted estates, with their tenure; pur- 
ehase of estates, draining estates, sodburning rough grounds, 
watering grass lands, watering stock, drinking pools, executive 
management of estates, managers, manor courts, cheice of 
tenants, tenancy, rent, receiving rents, &c. 

The Jourth enumerates woods and coppices. 

The last is very copious in commenting upon the various de- 
tails of agriculture, and profits of husbandry, separately as 
well as generally. 

Mr. Marshall's object in this most useful publication, is to 
limit, in five volumes, a complete abstract, of all that is really 
useful, of nearly one hundred volumes, printed by the Board of 
Agriculture, as Reports from the counties of England and 
Wales; as well as to correct errors, and to clear up doubts on 
many points in dispute; and, finally, to analyze, from their own 
works, the real pretensions of modern writers on Rural subjects. 
He observes— 


‘ In an Introduction to the Norruern Derartment of Eng- 
land (recently published), I noticed, at some length, the origin 
and progress of the Board of Agriculture ;— 

‘ Described the plan and execution of the original Reports ; 
also the plan of the reprinted Reports ;— 

‘ Defined the requisite qualifications of a reporter ;— 

Explained my plan of reviewing them, by Departments ;—and 
sketched the outlines and characteristics of the six agricultural de- 
partments, into which England aptly separates. 

‘ The Midland Department is thus described: ‘ ‘This part of 
the kingdom, too, possesses an aptly distinguishing natural cha- 
racter. When compared with the great variety of soil and surface, 
which most of the other departments exhibit, this may be consi- 
dered as one widely extended plain of fertile lanns, which are al- 
most uniformly suitable to the purposes of mixed cultivation; and 
without a single eminence within its extensive area, excepting the 
Charnwood hills, which form an. insulated mountain height, from 
whence almost every square mile of the department may be dis- 
cerned, from the mountains of the northern, to the chalk hills of 
the southern, department ; and from the rising grounds that se- 
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parate it from the western, to the banks of the marshes where the 
eastern, department commences. 

« « As a wide field of agriculture, in which every branch of the 
profession is highly cultivated, it has long been popularly known. 
Here, not only the spirit of improvement, but of enterprize, may 
well be said to inhabit. The art, science, and mystery of BreEp- 
1nG has here been carried toa height which, in any other country, 
probably, it has never attained; the same enterprizing spirit, 
which led to this pre-eminence, still continuing, with little if any 
abatement.’ 

‘ The Reports, which relate, wholly or chiefly, to this depart- 
ment, are those of 


4to. or * original 8vo. or ‘ reprinted 
Reports,’ by Reports,’ by 
Staffordshire - - - - - Pitt - - - + = Pitt. 
Derbyshire - - - - - Brown - - - - Farey. 


Nottinghamshire - ~ - Lowe - - - - = Lowe. 
Leicestershire - - - - Monk - - - - - Pitt. 
Rutlandshire - + - = Crutchley - + - - Parkinson. 
Warwickshire - - - - Wedge - - - - Murray. 
Northamptonshire - - - Donaldson. - - - Pitt. 
Huntingdonshire - - —" } - - Parkinson. 
Oxfordshire - - - - - Davis - - = + Secretary. 
Buckinghamshire - - - James, &c. - - - Priest. 
Bedfordshire - - - - - Stone - - - - = Batchelor. 


Cambridgeshire - - + Vancouver - - - Gooch. 
In all—twenty-four volumes‘ 


‘My own knowledge of the Midland Department has been 
accumulating during a length of years. It being situated in 
the line of road between my native county and the metropolis, 
and I having of later years, more particularly, made a point of 
embracing every favourable occasion to trace every fresh line of ~ 
country; whether in travelling to the north of England, or inte 
Scotland, or the north of Wales; not merely with a view to cu- 
riosity or entertainment, but frequently with a tablet and pencil in 
hand, to acquire and retain that sort of knowledge of a country 
which an experienced and attentive traveller may catch in passing 
over it, (see the Eastern Department, p. 5)—my general know- 
ledge of the Midland Department cannot be inconsiderable. 

‘ If to those advantages be added the more fundamental ac- 
quirements, obtained in two years’ constant residence and atten- 
tive practice in one of the more central and best cultivated dis- 
tricts of the department, and afterward, during three months, in 
its very centre; in order to extend, revise, and correct the mass 
of information that I had collected, and to digest and otherwise 
prepare it for the reception of the public, (see my Midland Coun- 
ties)—my qualification to sit in judgment on the works above 
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enumerated, and to abstract the useful matter they contain, will 
not, I trust, be deemed insufficient. 

‘It is therefore unnecessary, 1 conceive, to specify the several 
lines which T have traced within the fortuitous boundaries of each 
county, in the manner I have thought it proper to do, in the pre- 
ceding volumes of this work.’ 


It is an undertaking of no mean importance for an indivi- 
dual, however experienced, to set himself up in judgment on 
the matured opinions of so many qualified persons. as have 
written on the landed interest of this country; yet Mr. Mar- 
shall very ably pleads on their Reports, and passes a bold ver- 
dict on their opinions. 

And this review of official Reports is the more to be prized, 
as persons, in general, look up to the sentiments of a known 
public writer. These oracles, therefore, require to be most 
cautiously examined, that errors of judgment, when they chance 
to occur, may be forcibly drawn forth and corrected, lest the 
established character of the promulgator give currency to inju- 
rious and ill-founded doctrines. 

In the extract we have just made, the names of the different 
reporters will be seen, as well as the several departments to 
which they have directed their particular observation. We 
will select the first name on the list—that of Mr. William Pitt, 
of Wolverhampton. On his ‘ General View of the Agriculture 
of the County of Stafford, with Observations on the Means of 
its Improvement,’ Mr. Marshall prefaces his criticisms with 
manly candour. 


* Regarding the qualifications of this reporter to fill the office 
he undertook, much is left to conjecture. Of his previous habits 
and acquirements, as well as of the particulars relating to his 
mode of collecting his materials, the Board and himself are equally 
silent. And although, as I have elsewhere intimated, a reviewer 
ought to decide on the internal evidence of the work before him, 
yet some knowledge of a writer's experience, especially while writ- 
ing on a practical and difficult art, may serve to lighten the labour 
of criticism, and tend to strengthen the mind, in deciding on mat- 
ters of doubtful authenticity. 

« That Mr. Pitt, at the time he wrote, was an occupier, in agri- 
culture, evidently appears; but, to what extent, or of what de- 
scription of land, or what were his objects, is not equally appa~- 
rent. He sometimes writes like a professional man. But he cer- 
tainly was not such, in estate agency; as will be seen under the 
ensuing head, Estates. With the subjects of canals and manufac- 
‘ures, he seems to have been more particularly conversant. His 
favourite amusements appear to have been rural ornament and 
botany. But in the former of these we perceive no maturity of 
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judgment; and in the latter study, he was evidently, at the time 
of writing, (as he candidly acknowledges) still in his noviciate. 
Mr. Pitt, I understand, is a poet; and his ideas, emanating from 
Congreve’s Grotto (p. 270), shew that he possesses good senti- 
ments on the art of ‘ composing.’ 

* In regard to Mr. Pitt's mode of survey, we are, as has been 
intimated, much in the dark. A lengthened Tour in the High- 
lands of Staffordshire, and some excursions in the Lowlands, 
(chiefly jt would seem in pursuit of plants and places) are all that 
we gather, ostensibly, concerning his surveyorship. Yet, from 
the respectable list of names that are given in his preliminary ob- 
servations, as being those of contributors, his visits or his corres- 
pondence would appear to have been extensive. 

‘ Touching the matter collected through those means, it is only 
requisite to say, here, that whatever I conceive to be capable of 
assisting in the advancement of rural knowledge, will be found in 
the ensuing extracts. The unimportant and irrelevant matter, 
with which the volume abounds, I leave for those who may have 
leisure and inclination to peruse the work at large. 

‘ The manner of reporting, the authorship, or style of the Re- 
port under notice, is superior to that of most other of the Board’s 
publications. Repetition is its most striking blemish. But this, 
though it may, by mere men of words and ‘ letters,’ be deemed a 
high crime, is with me a venial offence. 

‘ Mr. Pitt was the original reporter of Staffordshire, in 1794. 
His Report was re-printed, in octavo pages, in 1796; and again 
in 1808. The volume before me being one of the very few works 
of the Board that have reached second editions,—in the first 
twenty years of their labours in literature. The number of pages 
three hundred and twenty-seven. The number of engravings, 
sixteen ;—namely, a map of the county; seven of erections; eight 
of animals,’ 


From the volume, thus quoted, Mr. Marshall extracts pas- 
sages, on which he passes an analytical judgment, founded on 
personal experience, and clearly illustrative of his subject. To 
Mr. William Pitt’s knowledge on fossils and minerals, and _his 
ingenuity in calculations, Mr. Marshall appears most disposed 
to give his approbation. But as agricultural pursuits, in a com- 
prehensive view, have peculiar rules attached to particular situ- 
ations, it becomes necessary to follow Mr. Marshall throughout 
the various counties he describes, in order to feel the e i 
of his remarks, and to admit the depth as well as extent of his 
research. 

In Mr. Parkinson’s Huntingdonshire, we find, under the 
head of Manurgs, the following, noted as the species of meli- 
oration of soils, which best require to be enlarged upon, viz. 
yard dung, compost, sheepfold, lime, gypsum, and shade. 

Crit. Rev. Vor. I. March, 1815. 2R 
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Sir “gag Sunt lecturer to the Board of Agriculture, has 
published an Elementary Treatise on Agricultural Chemistry, 
in which he elevates husbandry to the os of a science, This 
excellent work enters very minutely into the vegetable economy 
and food for plants, offering practical observations on the  ma- 
ture of manure, that must be invaluable to the cultivator. . Mr. 
Marshall, having studied this work attentively, proposes to re- 
serve his remarks until he shall have a favourable opportunity 
of digesting his ideas on subjects, that have long been the ob- 
jects of his careful study, and that vary with climate, soil, &c. 
to an incalculable extent. 

It is to be lamented, that many farmers prefer experiment 
to experience, in their practice of tillage; but we accord 
with Mr. Marshall’s sensible observations on this head. He 
tells us, that EXPERIENCE and SCIENCE are nearly synonimous; 
and that it would be equally rash to deery the one as the other. 
Experience is an accumulation of facts; whether this may 
have arisen through the means of human intention by the pro- 
cess of experiment, or have entered the human mind through 
the instructive tuition of accidents. Experiments in agricul- 
ture, and incidents in its practice, are, with regard to their ef- 
fects in science, precisely the same. It is well known, that 
most of the great discoveries, in science, have been made inci- 
dentally, and have not been brought to light by the plodding 
dulness of theoretical experimenters. ; 

If, in practice, a doubt should arise concerning any important 
point, let experiment be called in to endeavour to remoye it. If 
a valuable fact presents itself, ucidertally, under complex ap- 
pearances, set experiment to work, to prove whether it can be 
profitably introduced into general practice. But what can expe- 
riments avail, without experience to plan, superintend, and in- 
troduce their useful results into practice. Experiments cannot 
otherwise aet with propriety than as the agent of experience, 
and constantly ought to be employed by men of talent as a va- 
luable assistant in the field of science. 

[To be continued. } 
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Art. XU1.—A Familiar Treatise on Drawing, for Youth; being an 
Elementary Introduction to the Fine Arts,. designed for the Instruc- 
tion of Young Persons, whose Genius leads them to study this elegant 
and useful Braneh,of Education. By CHiances Taycor.  Illus- 
trated by Thirty-three superior Engravings, from the Designs. of 
Bartolozai, R.A. Brown, A. Cepriani, R.A. De Martequ, Gerard 
Lairesse, Le Brun, Le Clerc, Mortimer, R.A. Page, FSA, Poussin, 
Singleton, Vandyke. 8vo. Pp. 16,.Taylor. 1815, 
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Tais yolume presents the student with a well-chosen. me- 
dium, between a confined elementary treatise on the fine arts, 
and those highly executed essays, which, from being very ex- 
pensive,, are not, in general, attainable. We are mueh 
pleased with this arrangement, which embraces progressive 
studies, from the classic designs of eminent masters, well cal- 
culated to ensure the practitioner from the most disgusting of 
ail Iabours, that of unlearning a vitiated taste, and illegitimate 
style, in this delightful imitative pursuit. 

The mind, says Mr. Taylor, naturally prefers immediate 
facility in all enterprizes; seldom considering whether those 
paths, which are easiest to commence, are most useful to con- 
tinue... In the present instance, he thinks.flowers might be 
preferred by many juvenile practitioners ; but the very circum- 
stance which renders them apparently preferable, produces their 
real-unaptiess: for, defects of representation in the leaf of a 
flower, or branch of a tree, are not betrayed so immediately to 
the unpractised eye, as the want of expression in a coun- 
tenance, or of accuracy in the’ proportions of a human figure. 
The latter exact no more study than the former ; and those 
who acquire facility in pourtraying animate subjects, will find no 
difficulty at all, in describing those inanimate. We shall be 
copious In our extracts, as. the best recommendation of our 
author. 


* Apvisep CoursE or Stupy. 

‘ This division will be most properly commenced, by warning 
the reader against those bad habits, which, when once acquired, 
usually maintain their dominion, in spite of all endeavours to 
shake them off. Instead of a stiff, formal, cramped, unhealthy, 
ungraceful position, let the aititude be easy, disengaged, free, 
unconstrained, and upright. Avoid stooping, or pressing against 
the table on which yeu draw, as injurious to health. The student 
wiil not find his progress facilitated by those contortions of coun- 
tenance, which sometimes accompany every outline of the un- 
ready hand. Perhaps the usual position of the hand in writing is 
the easiest and best for the pencil and the crayon; except, in- 
deed, that the tip of the little finger should be studiously carried 
free of the paper, as otherwise it might injure the design; the 
point also should be further from the fingers, as giving a greater 
command and conducing to a bolder effect. The utmost neatness 
must be inculcated at all times; as whatever may be natural ta- 
lents, or excellence of instruction, a slovenly and smeared piece 
is disgraceful and disgusting. 

‘ The subject to be copied should be placed at an easy distance 
from the eye, so that the whole may be taken.in at a glance. Be- 
fore it is commenced, accurately study it; if large and multifa- 
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rious, notice the different proportions of the divisions into which 
you can arrange it; mark in your own mind the centre of the 
whole; from this trace imaginary lines to the corners, the sides, 
and from one object to another, on which to calculate the relative 
dimensions and distances of prominent parts or objects. Let 
these various mental measurements be indicated on your paper by 
very faint touches, and when you have thus planned the whole, 
your progress will be satisfactory in proportion to the accuracy of 
these temporary preliminaries. The student must rigorously 
avoid relying on the savare, the rug, or the compasses: these 
seducing and dangerous helps must be banished from all study, 
except of Perspective or Architecture. 
* The Compasses must be in the eye ; not in the hand.’ 

‘From these general obsrevations we proceed to the series of 
examples. 

‘Prares I. and I. Eyes (at large). 

‘ Commence with the second figure of this plate. The eyeseen 
in front is divided into three parts, the centre one of which is the 
size of the sight. Copy the outline only, accurately. 

‘ From this proceed to the third example on the second plate, 
The eye in profile is half the dimensions of the eye in front. 

* When the student has copied these outlines, he will find ita 
very profitable exercise to lay aside his original, and, from me- 
mory alone, produce as nearly as possible a copy of the object he 
has just studied; afterwards, compare this production of the 
memory with the original, correct it where requisite, and notice 
that particular failing which may be the most apparent. This 
useful exercise will speedily produce an accuracy of observation, 
and a facility of handling (or command of the pencil), otherwise 
uncttainable. 

‘When these outlines have been rendered familiar, then, and 
not till then, proceed to shade. Do not finish any part at once, 
touch lightly every part in succession, and gradually work the 
whole up to the tone of colour presented in the original. This 
mode of procedure must be attended to in the subsequent lessons. 

‘It is not advisable to study too long at first ; a single example, 
scrupulously attended to, may suffice for a morning or an after- 
noon. Hurrying from one subject to another retards proficiency 
rather than accelerates it. 

* The order of studying the other examples on chese two plates, 
is left to the young artist’s taste; always remembering, that one 
example must be vanquished before another is undertaken. 

*Puate INI. Noses (at large). 

‘The nose, at its base, seen in front, is about the width of the 
eve. The directions given on the subjects of the former plates 
are applicable to the present, and, if attended to, will sayeete 
any further explanation. 

*Pxate IV. Noses (at large). ° 
‘ These are more advanced studies relative to the same subyect. 
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The proportions must be calculated by the eye, without the helps 
afforded in the former plate. 


Pirate V. Mouths (at large). 
‘ The mouth in front is about an eye and a quarter; in profile 
nearly half the dimensions of the same when seen in front. 


‘Pirate VI. Mouths (at large). 
* An example of bearded mouths, and also of the relative pro- 
portions and situation of the nose and mouth. 


‘Prate VII. Lar (at large). 

‘ The width of the ear, as shewn, is equal to half its height. Its 
height is about one quarter of the head, as the future examples 
demonstrate. 

‘Prate VII. Ears (at large). 

* Additional studies of the same subject. 

‘ Having thus grounded himself in these preliminary studies 
of the 

£ --------e--- Human face divine,” 
the pupil may proceed to unite those traits into a complete face, 
practically recapitulating the cautions and directions already in- 
sisted on. 
‘Prats IX. Principles of Drawing Heads. 

‘ The importance of the lesson now under the student’s notice 
is so absolutely indispensable, that too much labour cannot be 
bestowed in acquiring a thorough acquaintance with the prin- 
ciples of these examples, and the greatest facility and correctness 
in the practice, 

‘ Let the student first form an oval similar to the example ; this 
he will find no very easy task, and many trials will be requisite, 
before he can produce a copy whose two sides shall be exactly 
correspondent. He may vary the mode of producing this effect, 
by sometimes copying the strait lines of the figure, and then cir- 
cumscribing the exterior oval. 

* The line aa is crossed at equal distances by the lines BB, cc. 
The line 88 is again divided into five parts: in the second and 
fourth divisions the eyes are placed; the same lines which mark 
the length of the nose designate also the ears: another equal di- 
vision added under 4 shews the length of the neck. The student 
is now in possession of the principles on which the head is de- 
signed in every possible position ; and the subsequent instructions 
and examples are merely modifications of that now before him. 
Before he proceeds further, he may amuse himself by the follow- 
ing experiment. Take an egg, which is of the shape of the hu- 
man head so nearly as to allow of its adaption to this purpcse, 
draw on it the line aa; cross it by 3B, cc; divide BB by the 
lines for the eyes, &c. and mark the features as in the example 
under consideration; here we have a front fa¢e. Incline the egg 
2 small matter to the right or left, or leaning forwards or back- 
wards, and immediately the lines, formerly strait, now: assume the 
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appearance of becoming curyes,,carrying with them the features 
which were traced on them. The following lessons will apply 
the use of this experiment more explicitly and distinctly than any 
explanation can ac complish.’ 

* The student will notice that it is mot our intention to confine 
him to mathematical rules in the construction of a head, as if it 
were merely a geometrical problem; but to furnish those general 
ideas which may facilitate his progress, and dimihish some diffi- 
culties which the commencement of every new undertaking in- 
variably possesses. 

‘ Puate X.. Three-quarters Face. 

‘ The observations relative to the last example are equally ap- 
plicable to this; we therefore shall not reiterate them, but again 
ineuleate a former observation, namely, not. to proceed to a new 
subject, until the former one is thoroughly undezsteed and accu- 
rately practised. 

‘Pirate XI. Head looking down. 

‘ The example of the eggshas.already shewn the curvature of 
the elementary lines in every direction: this presents them strong- 
ly curved downwards, yet always governivg the features which 
they originally influenced. 

‘Poate XIL Bead looking up. 

* The same observations apply in this example, and _ the ten- 
dency of the circles upwards is already well understood by our 
young artist. 

‘ Prares XIII. and XIV. Heads. 

‘ These plates will be found of service as a recapitulation of the 
preceding remarks. They shave been already fully explained by 
our observations on the lerger subjects. 

‘ These studies should be copied fully the size of our former 
examples; and the student will experience the great utility of 
strict attention to the rules already laid down, in the facility pro- 
ducéd by an accurate attention to those directions. 

‘Pirate XII. Heads. 

‘No. 1. Rudiments of the countenance. 

‘No. 2. The same, with the situation of the features indicated. 

‘No. 3. Face turned sideways, so that as much as one cheek 
gains the opposite loses: the relative distances of the features on 
the upright line remain unaltered. 

‘ No. 4. This is No.3 advanced to a more finished state. 

‘Nos. 5 and 6. Profile. 

‘Prate XIV. Heads. 

‘No. 1. The head inclined dowuwards and sideways. All the 
s systematic lines are thereby altered. 

‘No. 2. The features placed on the lines, The learner will ob- 
SERVE, that the same lines are indicated by the same letters, a, B, 
, &c. in all these examples. 


‘No. 3, The head inclined upward: all the curves are upward 
also. 
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"No. 4. Thé face more complete. As by. the downward incli- 
nation of Nos. 1 and 2, the forefread was increased, and the chin 
diminished; so in Nos. 3 and 4, the contrary of course takes place. 

Nos. 5 and 6 exhibit the mode adopted by some artists for draw- 
ing a profile, and for determining the position of the ear by 
means of an equilateral triangle. 

No. 5. Profile looking down. One side of the triangle is di- 
vided into three parts: the lower point indicates the chin, the 
upper point thé forehead, the third angie fixes the ear. 

“No.6. The same principles exeniplified in a different direction. 

« The forégoing examples sufficiently demonstrate the principles 
of designing the head in any variation of position: every motion 
of the countenance may be referred to one or other of these, or is 
compounded of them, and may be easily imagined from these in- 
itiatory representations. 

‘ Our pupil probably thinks, that already a sufficient portion of 
time and application has been bestowed on commencing. It will, 
therefore, be no unpleasant tidings to inform him, that the sub- 
sequent lessons ate of a more interesting and ornamental charac- 
ter; but let him rest assured, that proficiency in them will be ex- 
actly proportionate to the accuracy of his previous studies. 


‘Piates XV. and XVI. Character (of Childhood). 

‘In childhood, the circle predominates instead of the oval; but 
by this time it will be sufficient to place these examples before the 
student, and the requisite directions will immediately present 
themselves. ; 

‘Prare XVII. Childhood and Manhood. 
‘Prats XVIII. Youth and Age: 


* The progress of life, from the plumpness of infancy to the 
wrinkles of age. 
‘Pirate XIX. 
* Liveliness, cheerfulness, and attention, influenced by a degree 
of surprise mingled with admiration. 


‘Pirate XX. 
‘ Respect, veneration, and admiration, expressed not merely by 
the features, but by the position ef the hand pressed on the bosom. 
‘Prare XX1. Hands in various Positions. 


* Prate XXII. Arms. 
‘ These should be copied much larger than the originals. 


*Puiate XXIII. Proportions of the Figure from actual Measurement. 


‘ We now advance a step further, and unite into one. figure 
those members which hitherto have been separately studied. 

‘ The figures marked down the side line 1. 11. 111. &c. are each 
equal to a HEAD; it appears, therefore, that a well-proportioned 
mature figure contains between seven and eight heads. The let- 
ters a, B, C, D, indicate the general divisions of the figure. 
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« There is no necessity here for an extended critique on the dif- 
ferent proportions to be observed in designing the figure, as this 
plate at once teaches the eye more than the most elaborate dis- 
quisition would be capable of explaining. 

‘ Let the student copy these designs, first with, then without 
the assistance of these subsidiary helps, and afterwards by means 
of correct measurement, detect those inaccuracies which otherwise 
would have escaped unperceived. 


‘ Prate XXIV. Attitudes of the Figure. 

* After the figure in a state of rest, we now proceed to attitude 
and action; premising that the following examples should be co- 
pied considerably larger than they are here presented. 

‘No. 1. A figure gently inclining his weight to one side. 

‘No. 2. A man looking at his heels, thus producing a com- 
pound movement, which affects all parts of the frame: his knees 
are bent forwards, his neck sideways, and every member more or 
less displaced. The line drawn down this figure shews, that as 
much of his body as is thrown off the perpendicular on one side of 
the line, must be compensated by an equal weight thrown an the 
other side, to counterpoise it, as otherwise he would inevitably 
fall. 

‘ No. 3. The arms of this figure are thrown back as far as it is 
possible without force. 

‘No, 4. In this example of a man carrying a load, and con- 
tinuing a progressive motion, we must observe, that the greater 
proportion of the weight of the figure and load is in advance of 
the perpendicular, and his progress compensates the deficiency ; 
for if the combined weight were equally divided, the figure would 
remain stationary, and he effects his progress by alternately losing 
and regaining his equilibrium. 

‘Pirate XXV. Attitudes of the Figure. 

* No. 1. The extension of the arm is here compensated by the 
proportionate weight thrown on the other side of the body, on 
the same principle as is already explained in No. 2, Plate xxiii, 

‘ No. 2. A less exertion, compensated of course by a less coun- 
terpoise. 

* No. 3. A figure in which the perpendicular falls between the 
feet : consequently it is at rest. 

* No. 4. The additional instance of equipoise. We take this op- 
portunity of remarking, that all figures may vary their position 
by managing the impulse of the feet, so that a person, by throw- 
ing the weight of his frame on his toes, or his heels, may mate- 
rially alter his balance without exerting any other equiponder- 
ating power. This the student can readily and easily effect by his 
own attitude. 

* Prate XXVI. Altitudes of the Figure. 

‘ No.1. A violent exertion to throw a javelin. In proportion 

to the extent of the impetus, as influenced by a greater or less 
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inclination of the. figure, will be the effect produced on the 
tnissile. 

« No. 2. A similar, but a less violent exertion. 

‘ No. 3. Pushing; that is, by means of throwing the weight 
of the body beyond the perpendicular, towards the object pushed. 

‘ No. 4. Pulling, or throwing the weight of the body beyond 
the perpendicular, away from the object pulled; consequently, the 
eye instantly perceives, that if the object were suddenly and an- 
expectedly removed, the Pusher would fall forwards, and the 
Puller would fall backwards. the effect of their exertions, is con- 


sequently, according to the degree of inclination, beyond the per-’ 


pendicular line. 
©‘ Prate XXVIII. Altitudes of the Figure. 


* No. 1. A man walking against a very high wind, so that his 
position is a combination of (1.) his own motion, (2.) his own 
attitude, as removed out of the perpendicular, and (3.) the weight, 
effect, or resistance of the element against which he strives: this 
he counterbalances by throwing a greater portion of his figure 
forwards, than he could do safely if he walked unopposed. Run- 
ning is produced by a still greater forward inclination of the 
figure. 

‘ No. 2. Hercules. The whole air of this spirited figure indi- 
cates active exertion. 

‘ No. 3. Hercules strangling Anteus. In this group, the prin- 
ciples of combined movement are manifestly exemplified. Her- 
cules must not only balance his own weight, but also that of his 
antagonist, combined with his own. See the observations on 
No. 2 and No. 4, Plate xxiv.; No.4, Plate xxv.; No. 1 and 
2, Plate xxvi. 

* Directions as to the management of drapery are ‘nopeial: If 
the artist is only a copyist, his original furnishes him with all that 
is necessary; if he designs, then an attentive observation of daily 
appearances is alone sufficient to guide him. 


© Prates XXVIII. to XXXII. 

‘ We now dismiss our pupil, with our best wishes for his suc- 
cess in the future course of his study, and leave to his own taste 
the order in which he chuses to practise the amusing and interest- 
ing examples remaining for his pencil; and if he has, perhaps, 
more than once, felt inclined to accuse our directions of prolixity, 
or our injunctions of unnecessary strictness, he, ere long, will ex- 
perience such facility and accuracy as will amply compensate for 
his former docility and self-controul.’ 


To these explanations follow instructions as to the materials 
to be used in the practice of drawing, and rules whereby they 
are to be chosen. The whole closes with thirty-three progres- 
sive plates of studies, admirably sketched, and pleasingly illus- 
trative of the principles they propose to inculcate. 

Crir. Rev. Vou. I. March, 1815. 2S 
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MONTHLY CATALOGUE. 


CORN LAWS 


Ant. 1.—Essay on the Application of Capital to Land; with Observa- 
tions, shewing the Impolicy of any great Restrictions on the Importa- 
tion of Corn; and, that the Bounty of — did not lower the Price of 
it. By a Fellow of University College, Oxford. 8vo. Pp. 69.— 
Underwood. 1815. 


Art. 2.—Observations on the Effects that would be produced by the 
proposed Corn Laws on the Agriculture, Commerce, and Population 
of the United Kingdom. By Wivi1aM Cuapman, M.R.I.A. 8vo. 
Pp. 37. Richardson. 1815. 


Art. 3.— Thoughts on the Corn Laws, as connected with Agriculture, 
Commerce, and Finance. By J.D. Hume, of the Custom House. 
8vo. Pp. 89. Rivingtons. 1S15. 


On this important subject, now pending between the parliament 
and the nation, we find it contended by one party, that it is con- 
sistent with the public welfare that the English should pay much 
higher prices for food than the rest of Europe. By the other, it 
is as obstinately affirmed, that the manufacturing interests, on 
which a large portion of our population depends, can never pros- 
per without an almost free import and export of the necessaries 
of life. 

Probably, either extreme would be highly injurious. We think 
a happy medium between an absolutely free, and an over-restrict- 
ed, trade in foreign corn, would best conduce to the general in- 
terests of the country. But why should we think, when MILLions 
think in vain? 

These pamphlets, which we consider collectively, contain much 
moderate, sensible, and well-digested argument; but we do not 
invite our readers to a study, that will only contribute to heighten 
cordial discontent. The question in truth, is no longer at issue. We 
the sense of the people, and we feel the want of sense in their 
representatives. Heaven protect us from an ambushed military 
as we peaceably traverse the streets, and shield us from the fate 
of that lamented youth, Mr. Vyse! 


Art. 4.—A circumstantial Report of the extraordinary Evidence and 
Proceedings of the Coroner's Inquest on the Body of Edward Vyse, 
who, on Thursday Evening, March 7, 1815, was shot dead from the 
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Parlour Windows of the House of the Hon. Frederick Robinson, M.P. 
in Old Burlington Street. Written by Witt1am Hone, one of the 
Evidence. Pp.71. Hone. 1815. 


Tue coroner's jury found a verdict, in this case, of ‘ wrLruL 
MURDER by some person, or persons, firing from Mr. Robinson’s 
front parlour window, shot from, and out of, fire-arms.’ 

This verdict was accompanied by the following strong memo- 
randum: ‘It is the opinion of the jury, that the military acted 
improperly, by entering the house of Mr. Robinson without pro- 
per authority so to do. It is our opinion, from the evidence ad- 
duced, that there was no necessity for firing with shot at the time 
Mr. Edward Vyse met his death. It is our opinion, that the firing 
was unconstitutional.’ 


Quis, talia fando, temperet a lachrymis ! 





POETRY. 


Art. 5.—Sir Wiilibert de Waverley ; or, The Bridal Eve. A Poem. 
By Extza S. Francis, Author of the Rival Roses, &c. 24mo. 
Pp. 87. S. Leigh. 1815, ‘ 


Our fair author displays a very neat poetical taste in the ar- 
rangement of this tale, which is an amplification of a romantic 
sketch, taken from the novel of Waverley. 

Poetry is closely allied with what is termed a sentimental mind. 
Miss Francis confirms this opinion in the following lines : 


‘ T love the waving plume, and beaming lance, 
With all that modern wisdom calls Romance. 

If ‘tis romance, in virtuous deeds to shine, 

And add new honours to a noble line : 

If ‘tis romance to shield the dame ye love, 

And prize her smile, all guerdons far above— 
With high-wrought fervour, every vice disdain— 
Romance, return, resume thy ancient reign. 

* * * * * * * * * 


Oh, if from realms of silvery light, 
Some Sylph should bend to earth his flight, 
To whisper to some troubled breast 
A rainbow-tinted dream of hope, 
To lull distraction’s cares to rest, 
And arm the soul with ills to cope.’ 


This volume closes with a fragment, written on a stormy even- 
ing, and intended as a sequel to Mr. Coleridge’s fragment tale, en- 


titled ‘Love.’ The lady, however, confesses that her muse would 
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have preferred to celebrate the constancy of man; but Mr. C. made 
his knight perfidious, and she obeyed the text in opposition to per- 
sonal feeling. 

May that constancy our poet advocates gild the horizon of her 
future life, and beam upon the sensibilities of her heart, with the 
radiance of reciprocally virtuous love ! 





NOVELS. 


Art. 6.—Santo Sebastiano; or, The Young Protector. A Novel. 5 
vols. Third Edition. Pp. 418, 408, 415, 422, 451. G. and §S, 
Robinson. 


We have long been aware of the publication of this work; but, 
really, its unconscionable bulk deterred us, monthafter month, from 
éncountering the toil of ploughing through 2109 pages. Good 
report, however, has urged us to the undertaking; and we must 
confess that, notwithstanding, it often reminded us of 


© a twice told tale, 
Vexing the ears of a drowzy man,’ 


we found many animated sketches of morality, pleasingly con- 
trasting the beauties of virtue with the deformities of vice. 

The character of an atheistical man of fashion, whose polished 
sophistry had nearly effected the ruin of the amiable heroine of a 
principal tale, is well drawn. A cynical and fastidious husband, 
reclaimed by the exemplary conduct of his wife, and other pro- 
minent events, cannot fail to amuse without prejudice to the 
chastest sentiments. 

We could wish, however, that the work partook less of a Richard- 
soniana. The alderman may be delighted with a delicious repe- 
tition of feasting ; and full-grown ladies and gentlemen—particu- 
larly those of pic-nic notoriety—may join in sentimental blind- 
man’s buff with the author; remembering, always, the pleasures 
they have enjoyed at the innocent game of hunt the slipper on their 
converzasioni nights—Alas! no more. 


Art. 7.—The Bachelor's Journal: inscribed, without permission, ta 
the Girls of England. Novel. 2 vols. Pp. 249, 237. Edited by 
Miss Byxron. Newman andCo. 1815. 


Our charming author has fairly thrown down the gauntlet to 
that half-created biped, ycleped a bachelor. We love this girl of 
spirit—admire the picquancy of her phillippics—and charge the 
whole army of spinters to enlist under her heroic banners. 

We recommend this work. 
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Art. 8.—Moonshine. Novel. 2 vols. Longmanand Co. 1814, 


Tue sickly offspring of a sickly bed. We wish the author bet- 
ter health. 


Arr. 9.—Corasmin; or, The Minister. Romance. 3 vols. Long- 
man and Co. 1814. 


Tue writer of these anonymous volumes is not hacknied in the 
mysteries of romance. His style is frequently provincial, but not 
offensive. He does not attempt to rival the horrors of a Rad- 
cliffe; yet many of his descriptions abound in interest. His allu- 
sions tend to inform us, that ‘The Minister’ comes all the way 
‘ frae bonnie Scotland.’ 


Arr. 10.—Read, and Give it a Name. Novel. By Mrs. 8. Lurwet- 
LEN. 4 vols. Newmanand Co. 191]4. 


Be it named—  Mepiocrirty"’ 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Art. 11.—The Right to Church Property secured, and Commutation of 
Tythes vindicated. In a Letter to the Rev. William Coxe, Archdea- 
con of Wilts. Svo. Pp.41. Highley andCo. 1815. 


Tue letter before us is written by Mr. Robert Gourlay, of Dept- 
ford Farm, Wilts; and, although a hasty production, displays 
freedom of opinion and independence of spirit, founded on good 
sense, and clothed in very energetic language. 

It appears that the archdeacon, to whom this letter is addressed, 
had considered it his duty, as a clergyman, to point out what he 
deemed the erroneous assertions, the fallacious arguments, and 
the mischievous plan, disseminated by the last prize essay, pub- 
lished by the Bath and West of England Society?‘ On Tug Com- 
MUTATION OF TyTHes,’ by J. Bennett, Esq. of Pythouse. 

What are church tythes ?—The life rent property of present in- 
cumbents, under the proviso of certain performances of duty; 
and, in fee, such property may be said to belong to the chure ih. 
But, in reality, the law discriminates between the private rights 
of the clergy and the public property of the church. 

Taking “the question under a general view, Mr. Gourlay op- 
poses to ‘the Archdeacon, that Mr. Bennett is quite correct in stat- 
ing that ‘ tythes ought to be, and eventually must be, commuted ;’ which 
position he most argumentatively defends, on the principle, that 
tythes may be commuted without any question as to whose pro- 
perty they are, or any encroachment upon the exercise of patron- 
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age.. Tythes have been commuted in Scotland for more than a 


century; yet patronage is well guaranteed, and quietly exercised 
in that country. 


* The benefit and necessity, Sir !—continues Mr. Gourlay—of a 
commutation of tythe are subordinate considerations to the grand 
question of right to the property attached to the church. I am 
assured, there has always been a tacit understanding, in the 
minds of correctly thinking men, as to this. But the right, veiled 
as you may chuse to have it, is not your chief rallying point. It 
is not the mere property of the church which has excited your 
alarm. Itis a something more evanescent, hut infinitely more 
seducing. It is patronage and arbitrary power; and, at your present 
elevation in the church, with, perhaps, an aspiring hope, we can 
readily conceive with what a jealous eye you guard the fane sa- 
ered to such darling images.’ 


The grand desideratum upheld by Mr. Geurlay, from the com- 
mutation of tythe, is, that it would occasion such a cultivation 
of waste land, as would produce a vast encrease of work to the 
labouring poor, as well as give support to an encreased population. 
Tt would remove that interference in property, which has caused 
so many law-suits, and so much ill will among men; yet these 
benefits, equally moderate and salutary, are made the subject of 
flippant criticism, closed by a vain glorious parody in the arch- 
deacon’s essay. We cannot resist making the following extract, 
thanking Mr. Gourlay for his well-written pamphlet : 


‘ Sir, to get thus far has been to me a necessary but painful 
task, imposed by the very flagrant exposure of your sentiments 
and designs. To a man so thoroughly infatuated, I make no 
apology for my language; and trust that the public, justly 
weighing the occasion and the objects, will not deem it too 
strong. 

‘The grand stem of your delusion springs from the idea that 
the church is in itself substantially independent, with rights, sa- 
cred and inherent. This doctrine I deny. The church is merely 
a branch of the constitution, and may be pruned, or lopped off 
entirely, as occasion may require. The church is not religion. 
Its declared object was to foster religion ; but it has greatly failed. 
Religion, when most zealous, disclaims the church: and not one 
third of the inhabitants of Britain acknowledge its rule. I, my- 
self, adhere to the church chiefly as a decent observance, and for 
the benefit of publicly registering the births of my children, I 
acknowledge neither its creeds nor its controul. Within the 
Bible I have the entire history, and every precept of religion. 
To exalt my awe and veneration for the Author of nature, I 
have only to walk in the fields, and look up to the vault of 
heaven, beneath which, the ostentatious cathedral, or the dank 
and dreary church, are but emblems of human poverty and pride.’ 


* 
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Art. 12—The Reformers vindicated; or a few Plain Réasons why 
the present Constitution of these Realms ought to be immediately 
abolished. By A LiveryMAN oF Lonpon, Svo. Pp.2). J.J. 
Stockdale. 1815. 


Txis pamphlet proposes to seduce the ignorant mind under a 
$pecious and hypocritical title. But in his attempt to ridicule the 
reformists, the author is merely dull, when he aims to be sa- 
tirical. 


Art. 13.—Orrerincs To BONAPARTE, ViZ.— 


Of Bonaparte and the Bourbons, and the Necessity of rallying round 
our Legitimate Princes for the Happiness of France, and that of 
Europe. By F. A. Cuareausrianpn. Pp. 84. 


Napoleon's Conduct towards Prussia, since the Peace of Tilsit, from 
the Original Documents, published under the Authority of the Prussian 
Government. Translated fromthe German. Pp. 84. 


Letters addressed to Lerd Liverpool, and the Parliament, on the Pre- 
liminaries of Peace. By Catvus. Pp. 100. 


A View of the political State of Europe after the Battle of Leipsic. 8vo. 
Pp. 99; Colburn, 1814, 


By an ingenious species of hocus-pocus, we find four wander- 
ing pamphlets, with ‘ quick, presto, begone,’ united in a comely 
octavo volume. But we are contemners of legerdemain in the 
art of book-making, and will not offer further comments. 


Art. 14.—(ritical Situation of Bonaparte, in his Retreat out of 
Russia ; or a Faithful Narrative of the Repassing of the Beresina by 
the French Army, in 1812. By Ax Eyre Witness. With a Map. 
Translated from the French: with Notes written by an Officer, who 
was with the Russian Army at the same Period. 12mo. Pp. 65. 
Hatchard. 1815. 


Tue military history of the passage of the Beresina, is limited 
to the events of three days; but those three days involve a com- 
plication of horrors seldom equalled. 

Having spoken, at large, of M. Labaume’s excellent narrative, 
we are little disposed to analyze the compilation of an anonymous 
“eye witness, or to collate the notes of an officer without a name. 
We will, however, praise the object of this pamphlet, which 
professes to represent men and facts as they are, and to resene 
Admiral Chichagoff from the imputation, that he was on the Be- 
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resina with sixty thousand men ; that he was joined by General 
Wittgenstein ; and that Marshal Kutusoff being in pursuit of the 
French army, that army ought not to have escaped. The French 
army, however, did escape at the very point to have been de- 
fended by Admiral Chichagoff, consequently, the admiral failed 
in his duty. 

Not one word of all this being true, according to the statement 
before us, our author proceeds to assert proofs, in defence of the 
military reputation of a general officer, whose character and ta- 
lents he highly applauds. 

The minutes, chronologically arranged, state, that the admiral 
having in command no more than fifteen thousand men, it was nét 
possible that he should guard the banks of a river forty miles in ex- 
tent; but he disposed his force to the best advantage, by defend- 
ing the téte-du-pont of Borison. Had he, for a moment, dis- 
persed his line, so concentrated, Marshal Victor would have seized 
on the passage, and the French army would have been saved from 
the disorder and destruction which proved so fatal * to them, in 
forcing this disastrous passage. 

Much censure is attached, by this pamphlet, to General Witt- 
genstein and Marshal Kutusoff, who are openly accused of having 
usurped a reputation, by misrepresentations, as false as they are 
injurious to the character of Admiral Chichagoff. 





Ant, 15.—Studies in History ; containing the History of Rome from 
its Earliest Records to the Death of Constantine; in a Series of 
Essays, accompanied with Reflections, References to Original Au- 
thorities and Historical Questions. By 'THomas Monretyt, Gale 
and Co. 1815. 


Turis concise but correct history of ancient Rome is well adapted 
for students of the upper classes. The author's reflections breathe 
the spirit of the christian religion, are replete with morality, and 
discriminate between the various characters and governments of 
the Roman emperors. 

At the close of the work we find a number of historical ques- 
tions, which may be adapted to impress on the mind, the most re- 
markable occurrences of the ancient emporium of the world. 





* The losses to the French, in this day, are calculated to have amounted to 
ten thousand persons ; many of these were women and children, who had fol- 
lowed the army from Moscow. These wretched beings, unable to cross the 
river, found themselves between two contending armies. Some were crushed 
beneath waggou wheels and ander horses feet: others were mangled by cannon 
shot: others plunged into the stream and sank : others, stripped naked by the 
sokdiery, were cast upon the snow and frozen to death. Can the French people 
know all this, aud cry‘ Vive /Empereur?’ They are, for ever, disgracedasa 
nation, and will be abhorred by posterity. 
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Aat.16-—A New Covering to the Velvet Cushion. Svo. Pp. 280. 
Gale and Co. 1815. 


An ingenious reply to a popular work, called ‘ The Velvet 
Cushion.’ 

The author, argumentatively, elucidates and defends the leading 
principles of dissenters. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We ave much flattered by our letter, from ‘ One or THE OLD 
Scuoo.,’ on the independent spirit of our ‘ Histrionic Skercusgs.* 
We assure our correspondent, that we have not the honor of pa- 
- tronage from either of the theatres; and that our critique, sent 

with a polite card to Mr. Raymonp, was unnoticed : the same 
good breeding was observed by Mr. Harris. We are, however, 
aware, that certain persons, who, occasionally act gentlemen be- 
hind the scenes, intuitiv ely spurn their borrowed manners, as soon 
as ‘ Othello’s occupation’s o'er. 

We have received, and will profit by, the printed letter sent to 
us by a committee of most respectable Publishers. 

Our prompt acquiescence with the wishes of ‘ Ex-Reyrewer,’ 
will, we trust, lead to a future correspondence. 

‘Aw Otp Svusscriser’ is assured, that we are always open to 
conviction, and equally ready to amend. 

We beg, generally, to acknowledge other favours. 


The translation of Lucien Bonaparte’s Charlemagne, Cottle's 
Messiah, &c. &c. will appear in our next Number. 


*.* Publishers are solicited to send their Works for Review as early 
in every month as possible. Several Notices of new books have been 
received too late for insertion. We desire to give every publicity, in 
eur power, to all objects of literature. 





